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TWO SIDES OF RED CROSS SERVICE 


By Douglass Griesemer, Director of Public Relations, 
American Red Cross 


Firry thousand women and girls trained 
in personal and family health and home 
hygiene; 100,000 other persons taught how 
to rescue persons in danger of drowning 
and revive those apparently drowned; 
355,000 others trained in the most up-to- 
date methods of giving first aid to the 
injured. That, in part, is one side of the 
annual story of the American Red Cross, 
the prevention story. 

One hundred thousand victims of dis- 
aster housed, fed and clothed and started 
on the road to self-suf- 
ficiency again; 1,000,000 
visits made by Red 
Cross public health 
nurses to or on behalf 
of the sick; 5,000,000 
bandages and other 
supplies made for use 
in local hospitals all 
over the country. That 
is another side of the 
annual Red Cross story, 
the side dealing with 
the care of victims of 
disasters of any kind. 


In Peace Work 


Though conceived on 
the battlefield and 
originally dedicated to 
alleviating the condi- 
tion of the sick and 
wounded in time of 
war, it was realized 
almost from the out- 
set that the Red Cross 
would be an ideal or- 
ganization for relief 
work in time of peace. 
For that reason disaster 
service was one of the early duties added 
by the Congress of the United States to 
what has since become an expanding list 
of activities. 

As the organization gradually became 
established on a firmer foundation it began 
to spread its sphere of usefulness. 

“Why not train our people in proper 
administration of first aid?” the Red Cross 
asked itself. “Such knowledge will be 
valuable, not only in case of disaster, but 
at all times.” And forthwith instruction in 
emergency care of the injured was under- 
taken with the result that more than 
2,000,000 persons have been thus trained 
in the past thirty years. 

The Red Cross nursing service had long 
realized that the cause of individual, fam- 
ily and community health would be ma- 
terially served if those charged with the 
care of the household were capably in- 
structed in facts concerning health and 
sanitation, to displace the many super- 
stitions that pervade these fields. As a 
result a course in home hygiene and. care 
of the sick was prepared, and during the 
twenty-five years it has. been taught more 
than 1,000,000 women and girls, and some 
men, too, have drawn direct and material 
benefit from this undertaking, and passed 
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it on to many members of their families. 
In the same year, 1914, appalled by the 
rising number of drownings recorded an- 
nually, the Red Cross took another step 
that must go down as a milestone in its 
history. At this time a course in water 
rescue methods and safety was instituted. 
Swimmers were trained to rescue those in 
danger of drowning and how to revive 
those apparently drowned. And, coin- 
cident with inauguration of this course, 
the annual number of drowning accidents 
began to go down, an 
improvement which 
has continued for the 
past twenty-five years, 
despite the greatly in- 
creased numbers of 
persons frequenting 
bathing and swimming 
resorts. To date more 
than 1,000,000 persons 
have been trained in 
water rescue work 
while an equal num- 
ber of others have been 
taught to swim. 


Demands 


Thus, year by year, 
the peace time serv- 
ices have grown and 
expanded, with no ap- 
parent limit in sight. 
It is possible, though 
improbable, that the 
5,000,000 bandages pro- 
duced by volunteers 
and furnished local 
hospitals were _ suf- 
ficient for their needs, 
but. Red Cross vol- 
unteer service is not confined to hospital 
supplies. During the past year these pay- 
less workers produced 890,000 pages of 
braille reading matter for the blind, and 
who is there to say that this field of service 
needs no further expansion? In thousands 
of cases the various Red Cross motor corps 
furnished transportation to crippled chil- 
dren and others, carrying them to clinics, 
or on other errands, and rendering other 
community service, and certainly no one 
would say that such an activity should be 
limited. 

In fact, wherever the Red Cross enters 
the picture, it does so because there has 
developed a manifest need for such serv- 
ice, whether it be in prevention of home 
and farm accidents, maintenance of high- 
way emergency aid stations and mobile 
units, assistance to men in the armed 
forces of the United States as well as vet- 
erans, or in maintaining public health 
nurses in those isolated areas of our coun- 
try where conditions are much like those 
of frontier days of fifty and a hundred 
years ago. Such work must go on and, 
as occasion arises, €xpand. 

Because of the constantly growing de- 
mands made upon the Red Cross, it is 
planning to enlist as many members as 
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possible during this year’s Roll Call. All 
everyday activities are financed from mem- 
bership dues. It is to provide funds for 
these increased services and at the same 
time be prepared for any humanitarian 
demands that an increase in membership 
is being sought. 


TIMELY COLLECTS 


Suggested by President Knubel for Family 
and Chancel Use 


FOR A WORLD IN CONFUSION 


O SPIRIT OF GOD, Who didst move 
upon the face of the waters and didst 
bring order out of chaos and light out of 
darkness: Brood over the world filled with 
strife and bitterness and unholy rivalries; 
calm the passions of men, quiet their fears; 
and breathe into them the spirit of for- 
giveness and of loving service, that peace 
and goodwill may prevail in the earth. Be 
merciful to those who have been driven 
from their homes by oppression, to widows 
and orphans, to those who are friendless, 
alone in the world. Comfort them in their 
distress; raise up friends and helpers for 
them from among those who have plenty; 
and may their faith in Thee not fail. O 
God, be merciful unto us; grant peace in 
our time; this we ask in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


IN TIME OF WAR 


O LORD GOD of infinite mercy, we 
humbly beseech Thee to look down upon 
the nations now engaged in war. Reckon 
not against Thy people their many in- 
iquities, but grant them true repentance 
and. amendment of life that the lust of 
man’s heart may be conquered by Thy 
Spirit of gentleness and _ righteousness. 
Look in mercy on those immediately ex- 
posed to peril, conflict, sickness, and death: 
comfort the prisoners, relieve the suffer- 
ings of the wounded, and show mercy to 
the dying. Remove in Thy good providence 
all causes and occasions of war; dispose 


the hearts of those engaged therein to 


moderation; and of Thy great goodness 
restore peace among the nations; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

—Collects and Prayers, Nos. 309 and 315. 


THERE is little permanent inspiration in 
building merely for ourselves. Our family 
life, our national life, our life of friend- 
ships and of ministrations save us from 
the dreariest results of selfishness. But the 
thought of work for Christ and work with 
Him is the deepest spring of inspiration 
for us all—Selected. 
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Angels—Messengers 


; Tr 1s characteristic of generous-hearted people that they 
_ wish to share their good fortune with others. The Chris- 
tian, with love and good will in his heart toward all man- 
_ kind, should be infused with radiant eagerness to share his 
a "Saviour, Jesus Christ, with all the world. He should have 
an unquenghable passion for souls. 
_ “The passion for souls,” wrote Leander M. Zimmerman, 
_ DD. (“The Gospel Minister”), “should be the inspiration 
fe behind all congregational effort, the source of a joy that 
makes hard work delightful and easy, a cause for rejoicing 
% in the heart akin to that which fills the souls of the angels 
_ when a sinner repents.” 


* Christian people are willing to go to those outside the 

_ ehurch to strive to win them to an active, participating 
‘membership in a Christian congregation. The evangelical 

, _ spirit indicates the vitality of the congregation. 

“Tt is the church that never ceases to labor for the enlist- 
ment of ever larger human forces that is alive and on its 

way toward achievements,” wrote the Reverend Paul Ed- 


_ ward Keyser (“Our Congregation and Its Work.’’). 
ae 


4 
Is 


As our love for Christ grows, we come to the realization 
that it is the duty of each one of us to win souls for Christ. 
_ Deepening Christianity reveals that Christ has blessed us 

with this great opportunity. 

“Jt is important, therefore,” wrote Charles H. Richards, 
D. (“Evangelistic Work”), “that a church should keep 
constantly before it the fact that the work of ingathering 
is its first duty. A deeply evangelistic spirit, then, should 

_ pervade its ordinary and regular work. It should be watch- 

ing and working for souls continually. It must take care 
not to make religion a luxury, and not to let the aesthetics 
of the church become anesthetics.” 


i 


; 


Of Great Importance 


_As you and I think of going out to call on people, praying 
that the Holy Spirit will use us to win them to Christ and 
_ His Church, we should have our imaginations fired with 
_ the infinite possibilities of our enterprise. 

4 _ It has been said by Herman C. Weber, D.D. (“Evangel- 
_ ism”), that the Every Member Canvass has doubled the 
_ per capita giving of the churches. 

“Tf workers could be marshaled for work in personal 
appeal,” Dr. Weber wrote, “just as solicitors are gathered 
ms Pee trained for canvassing for money, the evangelistic in- 
dexes would rise mightily. If the Every Member Canvass, 
d on one day of the year or during one week of the year, 
is productive, how much more would canvassing for souls 
trained and inspired personal workers for fifty-two 
ibbaths or for 365 days a year be?” 


_ As followers of Jesus Christ, we know the joy of serving 
and we find happiness as we seek to follow His guid- 
ce, and as we seek to transmit to others the inexhaustible 
that we have received. We must go out and hunt for 
3e who have not professed faith in our Lord. 
call at a home,” wrote A. A. Zinck, D.D. (“What a 
ch Member Should Know”), “an invitation to the 
h services, an introduction to he pastor and to fellow 
s, friendliness in the congregation— such things 
h in winning people to the church. 


Ry THE Rev. Greorce B. McCreary, Sheboygan, Mich. 
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VISITING THE NEIGHBOR 


Then Some Visitors Are at Times God’s 


A KNOCK ON YOUR DOOR: WHAT WILL 
THE ANSWER BE? 


“Personal evangelism is a life work. Our responsibility 
for its pursuit will never cease. Our growth in grace and 
truth and the experience of the years should better fit us 
for the task. Great will be our reward in heaven for 
rescuing souls from the threatening perils of their sins.” 


In God’s Name 

Christian people are modest, and often a Christian is 
hesitant about going into another person’s home to talk 
about a subject as deeply personal as religion. If we were 
merely hoping to win someone to an opinion of our own, 
such modesty could be considered an excusable restraint. 
But we are trying to win people to saving faith in Jesus 
Christ, and we dare not remain passive and inactive. 

“Sometimes we shrink from it,” wrote J. H. Jowett, D.D. 
(“The Preacher, His Life and Work”), “lest the assumption 
should appear presumption, and lest we should seem tainted 
with Pharisaic pride and profession. 

“We are called upon to master our reluctance and our 
timidities, and with steady loyalty to carry our ministry 
into the home. 

“We need not trouble about the details of our approach 
to the individual if only our controlling purpose is clean 
and lofty. 

“Tt must be our ministry to help people to recover their 
lost inheritance and to retain the sense of heavenly fellow- 
ship while they earn their daily bread. We do a mighty 
work when we keep a man’s sense of God alive amid all 
the hardening benumbments of the world.” 
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THE LORD'S DAY—MY DAY 


What Makes Sunday Different is Discussed in This Sermon 
By H. F. Coper,* Iowa Falls, lowa 


Mark 2: 27, 28. “The Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath. Therefore the Son of man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath day.” 


How SHALL I regard the Lord’s Day in order that I may 
please my Lord therein? Here is one of the most pressing 
problems of Christian life. A problem that must be solved 
it 1 am to remain true to my taith and to my Lord. For He 
has plainly said, “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy”; and again, “The Son of man is Lord also of the Sab- 
bath day.” Is it pleasing to my Lord that I should play golf 
all day long on Sunday? Is it pleasing to Him that I should 
fish, or dance, or swim, or attend a motion picture theatre, 
on His day? How shall I regard the Lord’s Day in order 
that I may please my Lord therein? 

This one thing is plain from His Word: that our Lord 
does not wish us to regard His day as a day of torment. The 
religious leaders of His time, the lawyers and the scribes 
and the Pharisees had done just that. The law of the Sabbath 
day was a part of their ceremonial and civil law. This law 
was applied to the most trivial situations of life. The man 
who violated any part of the rules prescribed for the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath day was ostracized until he should 
make atonement for his breach of the law. If his disregard 
for the observance of the Sabbath was particularly flagrant, 
he was condemned to death by stoning. Consequently so 
important a piece of legislation must be carefully explained 
and every instance of its possible application minutely de- 
fined. Take the following for an example. It was forbidden 
to do any work on the Sabbath day. The commonest form 
of labor was lifting or carrying something. The question 
immediately arose, “How much could a man carry and still 
not be guilty of breaking the commandment?” The lawyers 
decided that a burden should be defined as anything that 
weighed more than the weight of a dried fig. Then the 
question came, “Did a man commit sin if he lifted half 
the weight of a dried fig at two different times on the Sab- 
bath day?” The Jewish Sabbath day was hedged about by 
endless rules and questionings of this type. 


Blessing, Not Burden 

No, our Lord does not expect us to regard His day as a 
burden or a torment. Does He not say in our text, “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath?” 
He does not want us to be glad when His day is over; to 
hate to see it come. His day is to be a day of joy; a day 
that will contribute to our wellbeing and our happiness. 
The common people of that time understood this, dimly 
perhaps, but nevertheless sincerely. The Sabbath was a 
festival day when men laid aside their work; the homes 
were made clean; families donned their most attractive 
garments, and gatherings and feasts were in order. Our 
Lord’s Day is to be a day of rejoicing. 

We may go further and say that our Lord does not expect 
His disciples to be bound by the laws of the Jewish Sab- 
bath. We live no longer under the law of Moses but under 
grace. It is not necessary for a Christian to abstain from 
eating the flesh of certain animals as the Jews were required 
to do. It is no longer required that we circumcise our male 
children as the law of Moses commanded. It is not required 
that we have a priest kill a lamb or a bullock to make sac- 
rifice for our sins. Nor is it necessary for us to observe the 


* A circus came to Iowa Falls Sunday, August 13. Pastor H. F. Coder 
preached about hallowing the Lord’s day, Sundzey. 


seventh day as a legal Sabbath day. For us one day is in 
itself no holier than any other day; all days are holy days 
to them that believe in Christ Jesus. For instance, turn to 
the fifth and sixth verses of the fourteenth chapter of 
Romans where the Holy Spirit speaks through the Apostle 
Paul, “One man esteemeth one day above another, another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let each man be fully assured 
in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it 
unto the Lord and he that regardeth not the day, regardeth it 
not unto the Lord.” And again in the second chapter of 
Paul’s letter to the Colossian Christians, “Let no man there- 
fore judge you in meat or in drink or in respect of a feast 
day, or of the new moon or of the Sabbath days, which are a 
shadow of things to come.” 


First from Seventh Day 

Is it not a remarkable circumstance that our Lord led the 
Church to celebrate the first day of the week rather than 
the seventh? Is it not remarkable that Jesus rose on Sun- 
day rather than on Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath? Is it. not 
strange that the Holy Spirit came on Pentecost, the first day 
of the week, rather than the seventh day? Isn’t it strange 
that the apostles, who were all Jews, led the Church in 
holding its worship services on Sunday? 

No, these things are not so strange after all. For God was 
clearly showing His Church that it was to be free from the 
legalism of the Old Testament. He wanted us to know that 
we are not bound by the law. He wanted us to know that 
we are under the covenant of His grace; that we are to live 
by faith. 

The Old Testament law of the Sabbath with its prohibitions 
has no binding power upon us. There is no express com- 
mand of God that forbids a Christian to plow corn, or fo 
harvest wheat, or to open a grocery store, or to attend a 
motion picture theatre on Sunday. There is no express 
command of God that forbids me to attend a shooting match, 
or to participate in an aeroplane model contest, or to go to a 
baseball game on His day. 

Did I say that there is no law forbidding me to do these 
things? Yes, there is a law, but it is not a law of prohibitory 
commands. Rather it is a compulsion of love and gratitude 
and devotion. The second part of our text explains what I 
mean. Let us look at them for a moment. “Therefore the 
Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath day.” What did our 
Lord mean? 

He could not have meant that He was destroying the Sab- 
bath day with its wholesome influences and substituting 
something else. He Himself had said, “I am come not to 
destroy the law but to fulfill it.” He Himself had helped to 
fashion the Sabbath law. He knew what purpose His Father 
had in mind when He established the observance of the 
Sabbath day. Do you remember what He said concerning 
Himself, “No man knows the Father save the Son, and 
whomsoever the Son wills to reveal him.” 


Rest and Worship 


Judging from the various things that Jesus said concern- 
ing the Sabbath day and from the way that our Lord con- 
ducted Himself on the Sabbath day, the purpose of its estab- 
lishment seems to have been twofold: rest and worship. 

God expected men to rest on the Sabbath day and not to 
dissipate. Their Sabbath rest was calculated to help them 
rebuild their bodies and their minds and their spiritual 
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powers. Whatever activities interfered with this recreation 
of body and mind and spirit was to be regarded as sin. For 


_ this reason the chosen people of God were forbidden to do 


excessive work for private gain. For this reason they were 
forbidden to dissipate their energies in long, wearisome 
travel on the Sabbath day. The Sabbath was to be their 
day of rest for refreshing and rebuilding their powers. 

The second purpose of the Sabbath is probably the most 
important, The people of God were to rest on this day, not 
that they might loaf, but that they might find time to wor- 
ship. To satisfy a deep planted instinct, the Lord God knew 
that men must have something to worship. So God has said, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord God and him only shalt thou 
serve.” This worship requires time, and the Sabbath rest 
was designed to supply this time. 

The worship that God asks of us, for our own good, has 
these three qualifications. Let me mention them just briefly. 
Worship consists in hearing and believing the Word of God. 
Do you remember how Luther explained the third command- 
ment in his catechism, “We should so fear and love God, 
as not to despise His word and the preaching of the Gospel 
but deem it holy and willingly hear and learn it”? Worship 
is to be in the company of other believers. Hear the Holy 
Spirit as He speaks through the words of St. Paul, “Neglect 
not the assembling of yourselves together as the custom of 
some is.” In the third place that worship is to be carried 
out in simplicity and spirituality and in truth. Did not Jesus 
say, “The hour is coming and now is when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him’? 


Divine Promises 

This then must have been what Jesus meant when He 
said, “The Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath day.” 
He does not set any hard and fast rules for us to obey. But 
He does offer us wholesome rest and a chance to rebuild 
our bodies, our minds, and our spiritual natures. He offers 
us Himself that we may worship Him. He offers to speak 
to us in His Holy Word, “My sheep hear my voice and they 
follow me.” He promises to be with us when we are in the 
company of the other disciples, “Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” He has said that He will receive the simple and 
sincere adoration of those who will worship Him in sincerity 
and truth, “If any man hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in and sup with him and he with me.” 

This then will be my attitude toward the Lord’s day. 
The Lord of the Sabbath is my Lord. He loves me and gave 
Himself for me. I love Him and will try to please Him 
because He loves me. And because I love Him I will use 
His day as He intended. In so far as I possibly can I will use 
it as a day for rest and re-creation of body, mind and 
spirit; in so far as I possibly can I will use it as a day of 


_ worship in which I may meet my Lord. 


Judged by this attitude, the church cannot be anything 
other than critical of any attempt to commercialize and ma- 
terialize her Lord’s Day. She cannot encourage any activity 
that makes it hard for men to hear God’s Word. She cannot 
encourage any activity that puts a prize upon irreligion and 
irreverence and selfish gain. The church will always lift 
her voice when her children are asked to forget God, His 
Word and His worship. For the Son of man is Lord of the 
Sabbath day. 


THE CHURCH’S GREATEST NEED 


A FEATURE of unique interest included in the “1939 Year 
Book for Lutherans in the Pacific Northwest” is a symposium 


__ of opinion received from twenty-eight representative Lu- 


: _ theran leaders concerning the question, “What is the 
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GERMAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


IN REPLY to a cablegram from Rajahmundry, India, signed 
by Dr. Victor McCauley, the corresponding secretary of 
our India Mission, asking permission to send two of our 
missionaries to supervise the work of the Breklum field, 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions 
authorized a cablegram, sent September 23, agreeing to this 
arrangement, inasmuch as German missionaries in India 
had been interned, as they were during the World War. 
A request for $700 monthly as a budget appropriation for 
this field has been received. 

Other German Lutheran missions in India are those of 
the Gossner and of the Leipsic Societies. The latter will 
undoubtedly be cared for by the Swedish Church Society, 
as it was during the World War; and the Gossner field for 
years has been the financial responsibility, to some degree, 
of the Lutheran World Convention, which has made annual 
appeals for it during the month of May each year. 

Just what the final arrangements will be so as again to 
preserve these fields for our Lutheran Church, we are not 
able to state definitely at this writing. 

GerEorRGE DRACcH, 
General Secretary. 
September 26, 1939. 


Church’s Greatest Need Today?” Among these responses 
we find statements that the chuch’s supreme need is: 


“Bolder, clearer and more emphatic testimony that the Bible, 
the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible is the Word 
of God.” 

“To be rid of its fears.” 

“The need for personal, vital trust, love and loyaity toward 
God.” 

“A strong witnessing for the truth.” 

“To become more Christ-conscious.” 

“A united Lutheranism.” 

“Co-operation in order that we may present a united front 
against the common enemy.” 

“To gain in greater amount the confidence of her own people 
and of the unchurched world.” 

“A full, free and clear message of law and Gospel as 
preached by Jesus Christ.” 

“To be the kind of a church that Jesus Christ instituted and 
which He still wants.” 

“A spiritual awakening.” 

“Greater trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, and in His words 
and promises.” 

“Development in spiritual vigor and strength and thereby 
also development in zeal to keep the members of the 
church in the living faith as well as converting others 
to the faith.” 

“A membership that has an earnest compassion for souls.” 

‘Increased spirtual power.” 

“To do the work Jesus, its founder, gave it to do.” 

“To teach, preach and to baptize.” 

“To keep the doctrine pure.” 

‘More spiritual life and less ceremonial life. 

More spiritual revival and less hallelujah revival. 

More reading of the Bible and less of the press. 

More prayer meetings and fewer club meetings. 

More soul winners than dollar winners. 

More Christian homes than home shelters. 

More parents to go with their children to church instead of 
sending them to church. 

More educating the heart than the mind. 

More living faith in God than doubt. 

More union of spirit than splitting up. 

More of Christ and less of self.” 

“More man-power, young man-power.” 

--N_L C. Bulletin. 
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edn Up-To-Date Strike in the Bible 


By Ernest R. McCautey, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


Nehemiah 5: 1; 13: 3. “Then a loud outcry arose among the 
common people. ... So on hearing the law, they ex-com- 
municated all the mob of aliens from Israel.” (Moffatt’s 
Translation.) 


IN OUR LAW courts the Constitution has the last guess. In 
the Roman Catholic Church the Pope has the last guess. 
Among Protestants the Bible is the last word. Right or 
wrong, with these groups, the Constitution, the Pope, and 
the Bible are finalities. This ought to relieve Christian 
people, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, of any em- 
barrassment on account of cynical sneers because they run 
back to the Bible. After all, it is not such an antiquated 
book. Look at this. Here is a whole book—Nehemiah— 
about a governor and his task of rebuilding a city, a state, 
and a civilization. Divested of linguistic archaisms, the 
whole story sounds as if we were reading a front page news 
story in our morning daily about events in our own state 
and nation. The governor in this old story was confronted 
with the same problems which confront present-day gov- 
ernors. Two of the problems mentioned in the text are 
very much to the front with us: the first is “a strike,” and 
the second, interference by “aliens.” The question is being 
asked on all sides what ought to be done. The public 
press has deluged us with editorials, news, and sermonic 
advice concerning the necessity of punishing the guilty— 
whoever is guilty. We have read reams about the iniquity 
and barbarism of lawlessness. But that is all ex post facto 
advice relative to a situation which has arisen in America 
under circumstances and regulations different from those 
that are now in effect. Much of it, however, is “too late” 
to be of any great value. 


The Place to Look 


What we need is a preventive and a cure. As good citi- 
zens, and especially as members of a Christian civilization, 
which we boast is our heritage, we ought calmly to look 
things in the face, and out of our law book, the Bible, dis- 
cover the proper course of action. Here we have in this old 
story a full-fledged and modern “strike” on hand. A loud 
outery arose among the common people, and their wives’— 
note that the women were in it then as well as now. Their 
complaint was that they had not sufficient food, that they 
were forced to mortgage their fields and vineyards and 
houses, that they had to borrow money to pay the king’s 
tax, and that their children, even their daughters, had come 
into practical slavery on account of the concentration of 
wealth and land in the hands of a few. Sounds mighty 
much like “sweat shops,’ and “starvation wages,” and 
“stretchouts,” which are on the tongues of all of our 
“Union” friends, to say nothing of the loud cries against 
corporations and monopolies. It is just about the indict- 
ment made by the “common people” today. From all the 
news stories from the strike areas, that about exactly covers 
the ground. 

Well, what did the governor do? He did not send his 
Secretary Hanani out to settle it. “He thought over it and 
confronted the authorities and deputies,” those in authority, 
to stop and remedy such troubles. The more he thought 
about it the more concerned he became until he was “very 
angry.” When a governor gets angry over the wrongs done 
his “common people,” instead of planning for the next 
election, something is likely to happen. It did with Gover- 
nor Nehemiah. He “held a great assembly” and gave the 
operators a brave piece of his mind. And he went on: 


“You are doing wrong. Will you not live in awe of God, 
with an eye to the sneers of our foreign foes?” That brought 
them to a right way of thinking, and they agreed to follow 
the governor’s advice. The strike was over. But another 
trouble arose. The governor soon found that no strike nor 
understanding between the people and the barons will re- 


main settled so long as the “aliens” and pagan agitators 


are on hand. So he dug up an ancient law which forbade 
any Ammonite or Moabite to enter the assembly. Upon 
the reading of this law “they cast out the mob of the 
aliens.” 

That is the way Governor Nehemiah and his people 
handled the situation. 
proved upon such an old-time method. 

No doubt the workers have cause for complaint. Sob 
stories and half-baked and cynical criticisms of the church 
and the state will not mend the wrong where there is a 
wrong. An old prophet said, “Come let us talk it over.” 
That is always the Bible way of settling a difference, 
whether it be between man and man, or between man and 
God. Vindictiveness, whether it be on the side of power 
or poverty, is always a disintegrating and destructive force. 
We rejoice that at least one of our governors has hit upon 
this Bible strategy. A quiet and authoritative talk with 
those concerned will bring, and no doubt has brought, more 
order and good will out of distracted confusion than march- 
ing legions. But there are those with whom the governor 
would not, and could not, confer—the “aliens.” 


Liberty Is Camouflage 


Some of our governors and public officials, with wisdom 
and forbearance, have made clear and followed this pro- 
cedure. We run the risk of a storm of censure and criticism 
to suggest such drastic remedy as Nehemiah applied. He 
did not sit idly by, for fear of violating the laws of hos- 
pitality and liberty, and watch a stranger administer poison 
to his family. His great law-giver had understood the peril 
of toying with mental and spiritual toxins, and so promul- 
gated a law. He understood that the state is a higher unit 
than’ even the family, and that the state has a right to 
protect her children against the poison of mind and soul. 
He knew that moral action and religious conviction are 
synonymous. Try to imagine Nehemiah viewing with com- 
placency a group of young atheistic alchemists brewing be- 
hind a thin screen of subterfuge deadly toxins with which 
to do to death his good state. And yet, forsooth, we must 
tread softly and shade our eyes to such sights in heroic 
virtue of our vaunted liberty. What crimes we do permit 
in liberty’s name! It is so easy to sit supinely by and in 
the name of mistaken freedom of individual action see the 
poison of anarchy and atheism quietly injected into the 
body of the state and government and civilization we love, 
and for which some of us have bled. Have we no remedy 
except silence and forbearance? I do not read our Christian 
law Book so. It is true that when the opposition of his 
fellow Hebrews, and the paganism of the people, were too 
much for St. Paul he shook his garments out in disgust 
and left. But had he been in the majority of 99 to 1, the 
query is whether he would not have shaken them out 
and stayed himself. That is about the proportion when we 
boast of our Christian government as against the alien and 
atheistic subverters. 

Governor Nehemiah had a law which made it possible 
for him to handle such a situation. It might be well with 
us if we had such a law. 


be 
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It may be that we have not im- 
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ictus F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


‘The Finns Are Having a hard time. The exigencies of the 
present European conflict have produced a serious shortage 
of basic domestic commodities—sugar, salt, coal, gasoline, 
cotton, coffee, tea, etc. But what seems worse to the Finns, 
a “drink crisis” has filled the public with dismay. The State 
_ Alcohol Monopoly Board, which has rigorously ruled the 
e traffic since the repeal of prohibition in 1932, has raised the 
prices of drinks fifty per cent on the ground that further 
_ imports will not be available. This action limits drinking 
to the well-to-do alone. The public is charging the govern- 
ment wth bad faith, profiteering and the setting of a bad 
example to private business, especially since by far the 
_ largest proportion of alcoholic beverages used hy the people 
is produced at home. This, they claim, will result in the 
use of cheaper hard drinks, bootleg distilling, and the smug- 
_ gling from outside of raw spirits. That will mean a large 
_ increase in drunkenness and lawlessness. However, it could 
mean something wiser; the public could teach the govern- 
_ ment a lesson by returning voluntarily to prohibition. 


the Franklin Institute News of Philadelphia says we don’t. 
Instead of meaning, at least originally, anything of unusually 
small size, with an etymological background of “minus,” 
ie “diminish, ” etc., we are told that the word comes from the 
RGriatori, the name of a group of monks whose life work 
it was to illuminate the initial letters of manuscripts. Those 
__ who have examined such will recall the usual vermilion 
i background of the letters. This was the source of “Minia- 
tori” (from “minimum,” meaning “red lead”). In the end 
5 the delicate tracings and tiny figures superimposed upon 
_ the red base caused all small paintings and inscriptions to 
be called miniatures. In that sense Franklin Institute’s Hall 
of Graphic Arts is exhibiting a miniature that would have 
suggested diabolic intervention to the simple Miniatori 
monks. It is the Lord’s Prayer engraved on the face of a 
_ piece of twelve-point type (one-sixth of an inch square). 
_ The work is so minutely done that there is room around 
_ the border for the name of the manufacturer—“Lanston 
_ Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia.” These were said to 
_ be the smallest letters ever engraved with the purpose of 
_ easting on a type-making machine. As if that were not 
_ enough of a feat, the master craftsman who made this min- 
nes jature, the late C. H. Beeler, succeeded in making a “min- 
_ iature of the miniature” on the matrix intended for three- 
point type (one-twenty-fourth of an inch square). On this 
_ the letters of the Lord’s Prayer are so fine that they can 
be read only with a powerful microscope. Crowds gather 
_to inspect these miniatures, which are being exhibited side 
by side. The curiosity is natural and healthy, but the view 
_ offers no short-cut nor diminished responsibility for living 
up to the Lord’s Prayer. 


E We All Thought We Knew just what miniatures were, but 


ee” Pe ce 9 


_ Chinese Guerrillas Have Begun to adopt the methods of 
“bring-them-back-alive-Buck.” The “them” means Japanese 
soldiers. Until recently the savagery of Sino-Japanese war- 


for the absence of reference to prisoners in the war bulletins 
hat reached this country from the Far East. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, however, as active head of the Chinese 
force, Isbored long, and at last successfully, to save the 
s of captured Japanese aviators, insisting that they should 
“taught Chinese and shown the error of their ways.” 
ulated by the success of her efforts, army commanders 
dopted the idea and offered cash prizes for prisoners. 
he plan did not work so well, perhaps because the amount 
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offered was too small. But guerrilla leaders improved the 
idea through their knowledge of the proletariat psychology 
and established the plan by awarding medals instead of 
cash. The procedure is interesting and amusing. A small 
group of guerrillas sneak up on a Japanese outpost and 
fire a few shots to arouse the garrison. When the night 
guard advances to reconnoiter, a guerrilla rises behind each 
one who ventures forth, hits him on the head, shoulders 
him, and delivers his prize to the prison camp, which is 
being run along the lines of a reform school. The next 
morning the captor walks around the camp, showing his 
medal to admiring and envious friends. As a consequence, 
other prisoners are brought in the following night. 


The Liquor Interests of the United States are planning a 
nation-wide advertising program in all small town and 
country weekly newspapers this autumn. So says an edi- 
torial in the American Press. It ought to know, for it is the 
organ of the Association, which is made up largely of pub- 
listers of weekly newspapers. The campaign will begin with 
an “educational program” sponsored by the Distilled Spirits 
Institute, which will present liquor as the ideal vehicle for 
propagating health, happiness and social grace. On that 
score there is plenty of room for differences of conviction. 
Since the small towns and rural districts have usually been 
the staunchest supporters of local option and nation-wide 
prohibition, this looks like a concerted drive to overcome 
uncomfortable and effective opposition to the liquor inter- 
ests. But it will be the greed of the publishers of these 
weeklies to share in the liquor revenue enjoyed by many 
city papers that will open the doors for such a campaign. 


Just When a Messy World especially needs cleaning up, 
the “soap mines” purporting to have been hidden by the 
monks of the California Spanish missions are being dis- 
covered. The Milwaukee Journal tells this intriguing tale: 
“In 1830-40 the Mexican authorities confiscated the prop- 
erty of the missions. Many of them had huge herds of cattle, 
valued mostly for their tallow. When confiscation was 
imminent the monks slaughtered thousands of cattle, swiftly 
converted all that was possible into soap, and poured the 
product into deep pits which were then hidden beneath 
thick layers of soil.” It sounds so delightfully naive, as 
fascinating as the Mad Hatter. But to come at this time, in 
the midst of the disclosures of political corruption, and with 
Hollywood so near—it seems too good to be true. As for 
its application to European uses, that must be abandoned; 
soap of such an ecclesiastical composition would surely fall 
under the prohibition of contraband. It might be put to bet- 
ter use in washing out the mouths of propaganda mongers. 


Regard for the Sacred Treasures of another faith had a 
fine illustration in Passaic, N. J., recently (September 
25). When a destructive fire engulfed Temple Emanuel’s 
fine building, Father Dunn of St. Nicholas Roman Catholic 
Church entered the flaming building and endeavored to 
save the synagogue’s highly prized Torah, the scroll of 
Jewish Scriptures. Why not? They were the Scriptures, 
equally sacred to the Roman priest as the Old Testament. 
Father Dunn’s efforts were in vain. He was driven back, 
his arms burned in the effort by the fierce flames that 
destroyed the synagogue. Father Dunn’s action is a happy 
contrast to the violence of another Catholic priest, Cough- 
lin by name, as expressed in a “Christian Front” through 
Social Justice, and the allied “Christian Mobilizers,” headed 
by Joseph McWilliams, also a Coughlin-inspired Catholic 
who wants to go farther than his master. McWilliams says, 
“Father Coughlin says plenty, but we say more.” It is a 
shame that all true Christians must deplore and resent that 
the name of their Master, Christ, should be flaunted as the 
distinctive title of methods and doctrines that breathe 
hatred, violence and injustice. 
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DIRECTION AND PROPORTION 


Dr. E. C. Cooper’s Inaugural Address at Southern Seminary Advocates Perspective 


Ir 1s in no light-hearted spirit that we are met together. 
With millions of our fellowmen engaged in wars across 
the sea; with millions here at home in whose hearts there 
is secret joy at the temporary boost to business that war 
gives; with millions indifferent to religion and the appeal 
to the better life which it makes; with a growing disregard 
of the Lord’s Day and the encroachment upon its sacred 
hours by commercialized movies and sports; with super- 
ficial thinking among many in positions of leadership and 
among the masses—all ready to be swayed by current 
opinions that may blow; with teeming youth, many of them 
pampered through school and brought up on plenty and 
idleness, unable to find themselves; with the liquor and 
gambling interests, at the least show of relaxation of gov- 
ernment restriction, rushing in to ply their nefarious busi- 
ness, especially among the young; with these and many 
other like factors facing us, our souls are bowed down 
with a sense of humiliation and shame that the church 
should have so far faltered through the ages that after 
nearly two thousand years of the Christian era, such con- 
ditions should yet obtain. I am sure that in order to be 
heard at the throne above we are going to have to be very 
sincere in any pretensions of devotion to our Master’s cause. 

I am going to designate the subject of my address “Chris- 
tian Perspective.” As I see it, the most needed grace for 
the Christian in the world today is a sense of direction. We 
call it “Perspective.” I do not rate Perspective above Faith, 
Hope, and Love. But I find that faith, hope and love are 
present in the world to a much greater extent than they 
are able to exercise themselves. They are enshrouded in a 
fog of darkness and uncertainty. They need a sense of 
direction and an insight into what to expect. This is what 
we mean by perspective. It consists of understanding and 
clarity of vision. 


The Lord Observed Limitations 


This need is not new in Christian experience. It has 
always been a quest. The need only becomes more pro- 
nounced in times like these. Our Lord, in the limitations 
He had imposed upon Himself in His earthly sojourn, both 
prayerfully and persistently sought perspective for Himself 
and His followers. Again and again, in substance, He re- 
peated that He came not to do His own will but the Father’s. 
He always waited for a clear understanding of what that 
will was. “Mine hour is not yet come,” was frequently upon 
His lips. In the Garden, for three painful times He had to 
say, “Nevertheless not my will but thine be done.” On the 
cross, seemingly looking back upon the hideous depths 
through which He had passed in saving man’s soul, He 
cried in almost piteous tones, “Why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Then, in sweet composure, He yielded back His Spirit 
into the hands of the Father. 

He sought to give His disciples a sense of direction by 
relating His life to the Scriptures, saying to them, “Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by 
the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be accom- 
plished.” On the Day of Resurrection as He talked with the 
Two on the way to Emmaus, He said, “Behooved it not the 
Christ to suffer these things and to enter into glory!” Again, 
in counseling His disciples concerning the Kingdom of God, 
He gave them this perennial direction, “Ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem and... unto the uttermost 
part of the earth. . . . Go ye therefore and make disciples 
of all the nations.” 

We may almost say our Lord’s entire teaching ministry 


was for the purpose of giving to the world a sense of 
direction, a way of life! He said to the troubled heart of 
Thomas, “I am the Way and the Truth and the Life: no 
man cometh to the Father but by me.” To the crowds that 
followed Him, He said, “I am the light of the world, he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” To His disciples, and to Peter in par- 
ticular, He said, “If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross, and follow me. For 
whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.” On the way 
to the cross He said, “If they have persecuted me, they will 
persecute you.” And at last, “I came out from the Father, 
and am come into the world; again I leave the world and 
go unto the Father. .. . In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion, but be of good cheer: I have overcome the world.” 


Means of Procural 


The gift of perspective may be had through meditation 
upon the Word, through active petitioning for light and 
guidance, and through an openness of heart and mind to 
receive the voice of the Spirit at all times. These means 
are of vital significance to the individual. A lifelong culti- 
vation of their use will give an ever increasing assurance 
of the Divine presence in the most trivial affairs of every- 
day life, and a veritable bulwark of confidence for fearless 
advance in the weightier moments of life’s responsibilities. 

Perspective not only gives a sense of direction but a sense 
of proportion in the relationships of life. There is such a 
thing as warped vision as well as dim vision. We mistake 
a part for the whole. We thus become either too much 
lifted up or too much cast down. A sane middle ground is 
wisdom. We need to take ourselves seriously, but not too 
seriously. There are few among us whose place could not 
be filled if we should slip a cog or be shunted onto another 
line of endeavor. Each has a responsibility to share, but 
only to share. When we find ourselves going down under 
the load, it is time we took stock of the whole situation 
and the important part others may play in the achievement 
of the ends desired. 


Need for Perspect:ve 


The need for perspective applies also to the Christian 
home. Parents and children need a mutual regard for the 
way life looks from the point of vantage each has attained 
through the distance traveled. Children may well learn 
from parents who have had many valuable experiences 
which are yet ahead for the youngsters. Parents may well 
bear in mind that road conditions have changed since they 
passed that way, travel has speeded up and new hazards 
have developed since they were children enjoying the care- 
free security of the parental home. Perspective here would 
ease many a domestic scene and cause us to throw up 
safeguards that would prevent costly wrecks upon life’s 
highway. 

Perspective is a prime essential for the Christian con- 
gregation, for the synod, and for the general body. It spells 
success for business and government. To the lack of per- 
spective are largely due world conditions as they exist 
today: between labor and capital; between producer and 
consumer; between business and government; between 
nation and nation. If the problems that are here hinted 
at could be laid out in easy perspective, there is enough 
of faith, hope and love in the hearts of mankind to make 
plausible their solution. 


: 
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garbed in all the glory and grandeur or heaven, yet He 
wore our humanity completely, and so completely that there 


t But to come to the more immediate concern of the hour, 
the perspective of an institution of theological learning, and 
| more specifically, the perspective of our own seminary. In 
_ undertaking to assist in directing the spirit and the life 
of such an institution, by whose spirit and life great areas 
of population in widely scattered regions and countries will 
_ be vitally influenced in this and succeeding generations, I 
find myself casting about for a sense of direction. I am 
immediately conscious that there are other similar institu- 
tions in my own church and in the other branches of the 
Christian Church round about. It is conceivable that one 
of these might be singled out and copied wholesale; or by 
a process of selection, it might be possible to choose the 
best from all of them. Many of these institutions are larger 
and better equipped and can therefore offer greater variety 
of electives and special courses, and through scholarship 
funds encourage more students in their preparation for 
the Gospel ministry. A conceivable course to adopt would 
be to set out to achieve a place for the Southern Seminary 
among the seminaries in this country, and in the spirit of 
envy and selfish aggrandizement, with a sensational cam- 
paign of propaganda, to begin a frenzied provincial scramble 
for such a place. That course would be much in the spirit 
of the secularism of our day, but it would have about it 
none of the spirit of Christ. The suggestion is no sooner 
made than forgotten! I announce to you who are here and 
to whom it may concern that I begin my labors with the 
best of goodwill toward all the seminaries in this country. 
I rejoice with them in their unique and several abilities 
and facilities to serve. I accede to them most graciously 
their place and responsibility to the constituency upon 
whom they depend and for whom it is their sacred respon- 
sibility to provide an adequately trained ministry. I pray 
for them God’s richest blessing. 

As to the Southern Seminary, I should like to see here 
a well-rounded course in theological discipline. I should 
like to see its standards meet the requirements of the 
accrediting agency of theological learning so that its gradu- 
ates could, without apology, present their credentials to any 
synodical president in the United States in America, or to 
the head of any institution in this country. But more 
specifically I should like to see the Southern Seminary 
turn its attention to a more adequate training of men to 
meet the demands upon the minister in our day. No, that 
is not what I want to say. I do not believe in all the 
demands that are made upon the minister today. What I 
want to say is, “to meet the needs of the people of our day 
for spiritual direction and power.” 


(To be continued) 


SOLITARY, UNEQUALED, UNIQUE 
Thus the Pre-eminence of Jesus is Defined 
By Irene Bruns, Casper, Wyoming 


No MAN can intelligently read the New Testament with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the inspired writers in- 
tended by their language to exalt Christ to the place of 
highest honor. They gave to Him what they could not give 
_ to other men, namely, love, reverence and worship. To them 

_Jesus was All and Almighty. Indeed, the pre-eminence of 
Jesus is the great, grand theme of the entire New Testa- 
ment, and the great fact and wonder of history. 

No man can read this old book without being convinced 
_ of the manliness of Jesus. That He was the Son of God we 
must admit, but while we admit His Deity and Divinity, we 
must not overlook the fact that Jesus was a man. 

The incarnation of Jesus was no sham, for while He was 


never was a more perfect, sensitive human nature—one more 
loving and tender in human feelings than that of Jesus. 

He was so much of a man that even after His resurrection 
an intimate follower supposed Him to be the gardener and 
asked Him where Jesus was. He was so much of a man that 
little children gladly left their mothers’ arms that they 
might find their way to Him. 

Yes, Jesus was a man, and yet no man can make a careful 
study of the human Jesus without discovering the infinite 
distance between Him and ourselves. In all the things that 
demonstrate His nearness we find the supreme evidence of 
His distance. His attitude under temptation and His victory 
over temptation demonstrated the fact that in His human 
life He was infinitely removed from any other man. His 
trust never faltered, never wavered. 


A Perfect Character 


He was perfect in character. Not that He stood faultless 
in the minds of others, for doubtless there were plenty who 
thought Him too strict and stringent. There were plenty 
who were willing and waiting to send out an evil report 
concerning His life and living; but although His reputation 
may have been weak and of little account, His character was 
perfect. 

There are times when the noblest men surprise us by 
some unsuspected meanness or baseness, but we get no such 
distressing glimpse of Jesus. 

We see Him passing through an evil world, rubbing shoul- 
der to shoulder with its filth and crime, and yet contracting 
no defilement. 

We have been growing saints for well-nigh two thousand 
years. We have had men and women by the million, high- 
minded, earnest, most unselfish, but there has been none 
like Him. His supremacy was and is not comparative, it is 
absolute. 

He was sinless in soul. A man may sustain a spotless 
reputation and yet be conscious of much inward guilt. 

Jesus was conscious of no fault. As a man among men 
He was exposed to sin, was tempted in all points as we are, 
and yet the Bible says, “He was without sin.” 


Like Us... but Without Sin 

How like us, and yet what a chasm of separation is rep- 
resented by that exception—only without sin! He was 
watched by men who hated Him, and yet when they brought 
Him to the judgment seat they were unable to verify a single 
charge against Him. The electric light of the ages has been 
flashed upon Jesus, but nowhere have men been able to 
find a flaw, a mistake or a blunder. 

When George V of England was crowned King, there was 
a most brilliant assemblage in Westminster Abbey. Persons 
of royal blood, powerful peers and illustrious commoners, 
men distinguished in literature and art and science and 
statesmanship and war crowned that famous temple, and 
were all seated in order of rank, for the rules of precedence 
were most carefully observed. 

But when the King entered, all precedence was forgotten, 
all distinctions were abolished—they all became one; the 
princes, the peers, the commoners, the men famous in many 
fields became equal. They all stood up to receive their King 
and do homage to him. He had the pre-eminence. 

Wide are the separations, great are the differences, among 
men, but in the presence of the Christ all separations become 
insignificant. It is felt at once, and by everyone, that He 
must have the pre-eminence. 

As a Saviour from sin He stands solitary, unequaled and 
unique. 

“What think ye of Christ? Will you yield your heart and 
life to this supreme Saviour?” 
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Are They Worth the Effort? 


“Up, Up, Ur! From 1919 to 1934 it kept going up. Down! 
In 1935 it dropped. For the first time in the history of the 
United Lutheran Church in America the Sunday school 
enrollment decreased. Now our church schools are at a fork 
in the road. Which way are we going to go? Up or down?” 

This was the opening paragraph of a leaflet that was 
widely distributed in our Church during the year 1936. 
In 1936, the answer which the Church gave to the question 
this paragraph proposed was Down! In 1937 again it was 
Down! Statistics for 1938 have just arrived, and the answer 
is Up. After three years of decreasing enrolment the Sun- 
day schools of our Church increased their enrollment by 
6,283 names. The distribution of increase is significant. 
While there were eight less Sunday schools in the Church 
there was an increase of 558 officers and teachers, an in- 
crease of 5,456 pupils in the regular departments, an increase 
of 959 in the Nursery or Cradle Roll, and a loss of 671 
in the Home Department. In 1938 there were 3,852 Sunday 
schools, 73,236 officers and teachers, 664,212 pupils in the 
regular departments, 55,561 little tots on the Nursery or 
Cradle Roll, and 18,970 in the Home or Extension Depart- 
ment. A gain of 6,283 against a total of 811,979 isn’t much, 
but it is a change in the course, an upward swing against 
a background of three years of losses. It’s a time to re- 
joice, but it’s also a time to work. 


Forces Against Us 
In the past four or five years there have been many 
strong forces working against our Sunday schools as these 
schools have attempted to increase their enrolment. Most 
of these forces are still with us. They should be known 
and programs to overcome them should be developed. 


Lower Birth Rate— 

The declining birth rate in our country must be acknowl- 
edged. Statistics show that the birth rate per 1,000 popula- 
tion in our country during the past ten or eleven years 
has been: 1921-25, 22.5; 1934, 17.1; 1935, 16.9; 1936, 16.7. A 
little figuring shows that the decline in birth rate has been 
faster than the decrease in enrolment in our schools. In 
many cities the crowded public schools have been relieved 
in recent years, and this has been attributed to the falling 
birth rate. But the church should not hide behind this 
seemingly legitimate explanation. As long as there are 
people who are not enrolled in our schools we must seek 
and enlist them. 


The Depression— 
“My children don’t have clothes to wear.” “We are em- 
barrassed because we cannot give Bill an offering.” “Car- 
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Be TAS EO Rejoice— 


And Work 


Number of Children in Sunday 
Schools Change from Decrease 
to Increase 


By S. WHITE RHYNE, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


fare is too much.” “We were not able to get 
new tires for the old car.” Sunday school work- 
ers have heard these answers to their questions. 
Does the Church dare stop here? Hear the 
answer of Christ—“Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


Moving Population— 

This is partly the result of the depression, partly because 
of unrest, and partly due to modern means of transportation 
such as the motor car and the trailer home on wheels. 
People have moved from city to city, from section to sec- 
tion, from suburb to central city, and the reverse; people 


are living on wheels. They don’t move their church mem- ~ 


bership as fast as they move their homes. The Sunday 


school must learn to meet them as they move. 


Public Opinion— 

The public in general has not caught the value of Chris- 
tian education. The weight of public opinion is not leaning 
toward the Sunday school. In some cases this feeling is 
even in the church. This is a powerful factor, and it can 
be overcome only through the general strengthening of the 
movement and its work. 


O pponents— 

These are of two kinds: those within the church and 
those without. Some within the church have lost confidence 
in the Sunday school. Unfortunately they have made their 
voices so pronounced, without having something to recom- 
mend which is better and at the same time available, that 
they have cut enrolment. Some without the church, open 
opponents, denounce the school and all its activities. Per- 
haps the most harmful opponent is the growing number of 
public school principals and superintendents who are so 
controlling the time of their teachers that they do not 
allow them to teach in Sunday schools on Sunday. Com- 
munities should rise up in opposition to this. 


Spiritual Lethargy— 

Fathers and mothers who are not spiritually awake enough 
to go with their children to Sunday school or even see that 
their children go alone. Parents whose consciences are not 
pricked when they carry the whole family away on a Sun- 
day jaunt and miss Sunday school and church, not once but 
every Sunday. Spiritual lethargy—that uninterested, in- 
active, sleepy, undisturbed, apathetic spiritual state that 
seems to have simply crept upon so many church members. 
It has hurt the Sunday school. The church must awaken 
these people. 


Changing the Curve Upward 
With all these forces against us, how has the curve been 
changed upward? Fortunately there have been great 


_ the Kingdom which have resulted in an upward swing. 
ai ‘Many synods and conferences have developed projects 
such as the Children’s Crusade in the Northwest Synod, 
_ youth and adult emphases in several synods, and improving 
_ the Sunday school in the schools of the Carolinas. Great 
movements like the evangelistic effort of the Anniversary 
_ Appeal and the stimulating influence of the Promotional 
Program which have swept our Church have helped the 
Sunday school. The Parish and Church School Board has 
- continued to enlarge the Parish Education Month Program, 
_ and congregations and leaders have given enthusiastic co- 
Operation. Better methods and stronger leaders are now 
a active in the schools, and parents, pupils, and the public 
are awakening to what the Sunday school gives. 
In opposition to the antagonistic attitude of a few public 
__ school officials, the outstanding leaders of the public school 
_ are coming to realize that education is not complete unless 
_ Christianity is in it. These leaders are giving their loyal 
support to the Sunday school. At the recent meeting of 
the International Council of Religious Education, Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant to the Commissioner of Education 
_ in the Department of the Interior at Washington, empha- 
sized the importance of additional training in religious edu- 
cation by the church. 
Added to all this has been the effort of many individuals; 
_ teachers and officers in local Sunday schools, pastors, mem- 
bers of synodical committees on parish education, and 
_ national leaders who have helped the tide upward. 


y 
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He Available Resources 
Up in 1938. Whither now? It depends upon us and our 
resources. We know ourselves. What of our resources? 


The Evangelism Plan of the Board of Social Missions— 

. Increasing enrolment in the Sunday school is right in line 
with the plan of evangelism which the Board of Social 
Missions is launching this month. Sunday schools should 
take advantage of this new program which will be in- 
fluencing the church in the future. 


Better Trained Pastors— 2 

y Gradually the seminaries of the Church are introducing 
_ more complete courses in Parish Education. Several of our 
_ seminaries now have full-time professors of Christian Edu- 
cation. Pastors who have the opportunity to go through 
the seminaries of today should come to their congregations 
well prepared to guide their Sunday schools as well as 
other educational activities to greater accomplishments. 


Organizational Set-up— 
soy The church now has the finest set-up for promoting the 
_ Sunday school that it has ever had. Beginning in the con- 
_ gregation there are definite organizational plans to carry 
3 _ through each class, department, and division. In the con- 
__ ferences and synods there are strong committees on parish 
education to assist when needed. In the general Church 
there is the Parish and Church School Board anxious and 
_ active in all fields. Literature is now available for all age 
_ groups; leadership texts and a leadership program have 
been prepared; and methods and devices for carrying on 
_ the work are being recommended. Behind all this is the 
_ Parish Education Month emphasis which starts our con- 
_ gregations anew each year. Supplementing the whole Sun- 
day school movement in the children’s division is the Chil- 
_ dren of the Church, which should both directly and in- 
ire help the Sunday school. 
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oe The most powerful factor of all is the ever-present Spirit 
of God sent to teach us all things and to give power 'to all 
our teaching in His Name. Without Him no program can 
ceed; with Him we should not hesitate. 
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OF JEWISH ANCESTRY 


Bernheim of North Carolina Synod Has 
Unusual Background 


From The Hebrew Lutheran under date of October we 
take the story of Gotthardt Dellman Bernheim, D.D., who 
died October 24, 1916, in Charlotte, N. C. In an article 
under the title, “A Lutheran Romance,” Dr. W. T. Whitsett 
says of Dr. Bernheim, “A profound scholar, an eloquent 
preacher, and a historian of note, he made a deep impress 
upon his time.” 

A period of sixty-seven years spent in the duties de- 
manded by the ministry of the Lutheran Church earned 
him respect and admiration as well as esteem for his piety 
and achievements. In addition to pastoral work, in the 
course of which he organized two congregations in the North 
Carolina Synod, he was an author. His most important 
works are: “History of the German Settlements of the 
Carolinas” and “History of the Synod of North Carolina,” 
in the writing of which he worked with Dr. George H. Cox. 

Dr. Whitsett points out the fact that Dr. Bernheim was the 
descendant of a learned Jew, John Hermann Bernheim, 
born not far from the city of Augsburg. 

We quote from Dr. Whitsett’s narrative concerning this 
ancestor: 


“Rabbinical Student Turns to New Testament” 

“The parents being devout Jews, it was their ambition 
that their son should become a rabbi, and with this in view 
he entered upon his religious studies with enthusiasm. His 
progress was rapid. He dreamed that some day he should 
become famous for his scholarship and piety like the great 
Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel. He put his best efforts 
upon the study of the Old Testament and upon the Talmud, 
that great storehouse of rabbinical lore that was accu- 
mulated during the first centuries of the Christian Era and 
later became the prime object of Jewish literary effort. The 
history of the Jews was especially fascinating to him, and 
he delved deeply into their beginnings back near the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers and in the dark deserts of Arabia. 
He followed their story through Old Testament times, down 
to the days when Asia was conquered by Alexander the 
Great; on through the attempt and failure to free Judaea 
from Roman power; the days of the dispersion of the Jews 
and down to modern times. To him it was a thrilling story, 
and often he meditated upon the Sanhedrin and its ancient 
power, and the great part played by the Jews in the religious 
development of the race of men. Finally he gave his atten- 
tion to the Greek New Testament and, as he saw the life, 
work and teaching of Jesus, he became strangely moved. 
His heart and conscience were touched as never before, and 
he became a sincere convert to Christianity. Instead of 
becoming a learned Jew and a rabbi of that faith, he became 
a sincere and humble follower of Jesus as the Saviour of 
men. 

“Banished from Home; Comes to America” 

“The parents were furious and besought him to see the 
error of his way, but like Paul of old he had seen a great 
light and refused to turn from the Truth. They disowned 
him as their son and banished him forever from their home. 
Sadly he turned from the family fireside and went out into 
the world. On his journey he stopped one day at a castle, 
that of a certain Count Von de Recke Vollmerstein. The 
Count was a member of the Lutheran Church and soon 
began to instruct him in the doctrines of the church after 
employing him as tutor for his children. Young Bernheim 
was soon after baptized by Pastor Karl A. Doering at the 
Church in Elberfeld, and later entered the ministry of the 
Lutheran Church, laboring for some years as a missionary 
to the Jews under direction of the London Missionary 
Society.” 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST POWER 


The Power of Christ Working Through Young People, Theme of Address 
By Cuar.es L. Grant, D.D., St. Paul, Minn. 


THE greatest power in the world is the power of Christ. 
That statement may be challenged by persons in these sad 
days when so much emphasis is put upon guns, battleships, 
submarines, bombing planes, gas masks, armies and navies. 
It would appear that the really great power is the power 
of the military. 

From the needless suffering and cruel waste of life and 
property it would seem that we should talk about the power 
of the Evil One rather than about the power of the Holy 
One of God. 

The Devil has his big days, but he is not succeeding in 
his supreme purpose. His one motive is to make men doubt 
God and lose the sense of God’s guidance in the world, 
to wipe our Christianity. He is failing miserably in his 
scheme, even though he makes people for the moment con- 
cerned about issues that are not related to his sinister 
designs. We believe that there is a power in the world 
that is a thousand times more potent than the power be- 
hind war. 

We believe that the power of Christ is supreme. We shall 
consider the power of Christ to save, the power of Christ 
to solace, and the power of Christ to serve. 


The Power of Christ to Save 


It is almost useless to talk to Christian young people 
about the power of Christ to save. It is like carrying coals 
to Newcastle. You are the best proofs of Christ’s power 
to save. Yet in these days there are many who question 
Christ’s power to save. Therefore we need to have our 
attention called again to this vital truth. 

We go back in history to the days when Jesus walked 
the earth and we ask how a few fishermen, tax gatherers, a 
doctor and a scholar could have been so completely trans- 
formed if there wasn’t a miraculous power at work. We 
ask how blasphemers could overnight become preachers of 
righteousness, how stone-hurlers could be changed into 
mighty champions of Jesus if there wasn’t a power at work 
that was more than human. 

But frequently we hear the challenge that those things 
occurred over 1900 years ago and they don’t convince us. 
“All right,” we say, “we will bring you an example in these 
modern days. We will speak of Africaner, for instance, an 
outlaw who was so wild and wicked that he was known 
among the natives as The Savage Lion. No one dared 
approach his territory north of the Orange River among the 
Hottentots. The natives would have been glad to get the 
$1,000 reward offered to anyone who would capture Afri- 
caner dead or alive, but all were afraid of him. 

A young man named Moffat, who had come to Africa at 
the age of twenty-one, made up his mind to preach the 
Gospel to the Hottentots and, contrary to all advice, he 
set out on the hard journey of many days through the bush 
to the village of Africaner. When Moffatt finally arrived 
there, the bloodthirsty chief was astonished at the young 
man’s courage. The chief could understand Dutch, so Moffatt 
told him that he had come to preach and teach among his 
people. Africaner ordered a hut to be built for him, and 
there Moffatt labored. He had more than 100 children in 
his school. Africaner himself came to the services, learned 
to read the Bible and became a Christian. He was a con- 
verted man and he didn’t fear when Moffatt suggested that 


[An extract of the address delivered by Dr. Charles L. Grant, pastor 
of Faith Church, St. Paul, at the Minnesota State Luther League Banquet, 
held at Salem Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, September 23, 1939.] 


they go to Cape Town and there present themselves to the 
governor. People who didn’t believe in Foreign Missions 
experienced a change of mind when they saw what the 
power of Christ had accomplished in Africaner. He is only 
one of many who might be held up to the doubters and 
an explanation asked. One astonished man exclaimed when 
he saw Africaner, “O God, what a miracle of Thy gracious 
power. Thou canst accomplish anything.” 


The Power of Christ to Solace 

We don’t know of any power in the world that can still the 
aching heart such as the power of Christ. We read of 
pagans who wrote to their friends not to worry over the 
death of their children but to remember who they were 
and forget the children. How empty such comfort is! 

What a different effect Christ has upon the sad heart! 
His very presence heals. Every time we read the account 
of the sadness in the home at Bethany when Lazarus died 
we are touched. We behold Mary and Martha disconsolate. 
We see a crowd of mourners pouring out their hearts in 
the most doleful whining, and no one is comforted. Then we 
see Jesus coming to that village and we hear Him tell 
Martha that her brother shall rise again, and that He is 
the resurrection and the life; and she is comforted. We 
hear Him tell Mary the same thing, and she is consoled. A 
strange peace comes over the sisters, the wailing ceases 
and the atmosphere is surcharged with confidence. 

Again the challenge may be put to us, “That, too, was 
over nineteen hundred years ago. We want examples in 
our own day!” “Very well,” we say, “how do you explain 
this? A little over a month ago a man and wife were riding 
in an automobile with several neighbors on the way home 
from a pleasant visit with friends. They obeyed every 
traffic rule, and stopped at an intersection for the semaphore 
to turn. When it turned, they started out and, just as they 
had made the turn, they were run down by a drunken 
driver and the man who had just been pensioned by the 
railroad was killed. The widow seemed comfortless. It was 
such a cruel thing. She and her husband had planned so 
many grand trips, but now it was all cut off. 

You imagine that the widow is now very hard and bitter; 
but no! The power of Christ coming to her through the 
Word of God has brought her a beautiful consolation. She 
had no desire for revenge, but her heart is full of pity for 
the sinner. She has had real solace as she listened to the 
promise of Jesus, “Let not your heart be troubled, ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions, I go to prepare a place for you that where 
I am ye may be also.” 


The Power of Christ to Serve 

Lastly let us note the power of Christ to serve. His 
whole life on earth was a life of service. He came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister and give His life a ran- 
som for many. He commissioned His disciples to be servants, 
co-workers with Him. He left us a great commission to 
serve in His name. 

He Himself let no opportunity go by to serve. Even when 
He was very tired and sat down to rest by a well in Samaria, 
He performed a service to a person who was pretty low 
in the social register, and the record of it has been a source 
of encouragement to thousands since that day. As a guest 
in a house at Capernaum He made the visit memorable to 
the generations following by the service He rendered. When 


as 
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the multitudes who had been listening intently to His 
Sermon on the Mount were about to depart, He was so 
concerned about their welfare that He multiplied the loaves 
and fishes, and even in the very last week He emphasized 
the responsibility of serving by washing the disciples’ feet, 
bringing out that to His followers no service is menial. 

His power is well illustrated by the success of the ones 
He sent out to serve in His name. They themselves were 
astonished by what they accomplished. 


Christ’s Plea Answered 

Jesus communicates His power to His people. His promise 
was not idle when He said, “Lo, I am with you alway.” Way 
back there He could foresee the young people of the Luther 
League of America hearing His plea for fruit-bearing and 
in their zeal for Him erecting an administration building at 
the Andhra Christian College, India; a Luther League Hall 
at Buenos Aires; a training school at Monte Flores, Puerto 
Rico; an administration building at the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Tokyo, Japan; raising the money for a Lu- 
theran Center at Tsingtao, China; handing over a check in 
the amount of $12,000 for a Medical Center at Konnarock, 
Virginia, and all as extras, besides the continuous testimony 
in the local churches to which they belong. 

We would add that the Christian heeds the Lord’s in- 
junction “to bring forth fruit.” He has the promise that his 
fruit shall abide. It is one of the deep joys of life to know 
that you young people are not wasting your time, you are 
building into an eternal fabric. The terrible conditions in 
the world might tempt you to falter, but always bear in 
mind that upon Christ Who died and rose again is the 
Father’s mark of approval, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased. Hear ye him.” As you hear Him, 
you desire to bear fruit and the conviction grows that 
Christ is working in you and through you and that your 
labor is not in vain. 


“SOWING TO SAVE” 


By the Rey. W. Refus Rings, Tract Secretary, Synod of Ohio 


Nor so long ago a pastor said to me, “For a long time I 
was not convinced that tract evangelism really produced 
results, but something happened this spring which changed 
my mind.” “Tell me about it,” I suggested. The pastor con- 
tinued, “Year after year I asked a certain man in our com- 
munity to join our church but he would never give his 
consent. He said he was just as good outside the church as 
some that were within. One day I met him and almost in- 
differently handed him a few tracts never supposing that 
he would read them. A week or so later he came to me and 
said, ‘I am ready now to confess my faith in Christ and join 
your church.’ When I had recovered from the shock, I 
asked him what had led him to his decision. Pulling from 


his pocket one of the tracts I had given him, he said, ‘Here’s 


the tract that did the job.’ Now I know,” said the pastor, 
“that tract evangelism really does produce results.” 

A little later a lady who is an active worker in her church 
visited our display of tracts and asked for samples. The 
request was granted, and after she had selected quite a few, 
voluntarily she said, “I always carry tracts with me when 
making calls. I find that people like to read them and many 
times they say things for me that I do not know how to say. 
I never like to go anywhere without them.” A pastor in 
South Carolina writes that he too finds tracts almost in- 


dispensable in his visitations. In fact, our files contain many 


testimonials of the results achieved through a systematic 
distribution of carefully selected Lutheran tracts. 

In Pennsylvania, the Lutheran Pastors’ Association an- 
nually conducts a booth at the Carbon County Fair. This 
year 16,000 pieces of Lutheran literature were distributed 
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from this booth and last year an equal number of pieces 
were given out. Only God Himself knows what would hap- 
pen if similar distributions were made at all the other 
county fairs held in our nation! Such a project is not an 
impossibility, and the results achieved would more than 
justify the small expenditure involved. Only eternity will 
reveal the number of souls that have been brought closer 
to Christ and salvation through the wise distribution of 
these Gospel messengers. 

Despite all the evidences of its value, the distribution of 
tracts continues to remain one of the most neglected phases 
of evangelism. Many good tracts are available, but their 
usefulness is handicapped by the careless way in which 
they are printed and distributed. Other well-edited and 
carefully printed tracts are restricted in their usage because 
they are too expensive to be used extensively by those most 
willing to distribute them, Judging from the many appeals 
that come to our desk, millions of tracts would be distributed 
annually in our communities by Lutheran pastors and 
church workers if only they were made available on a free- 
will offering basis. Thus far in 1939 the writer has filled 
requests for nearly 60,000 tracts and it is evident that before 
the year ends the requests will exceed those of 1938, when 
115,000 pieces were distributed. 

By the time this appears in print our fellow pastors and 
church workers will be engaged (we hope) in the splendid 
Program of Evangelism outlined by our Board of Social 
Missions. Many pastors have already selected tracts to aid 
them in supplying their parish visitors with literature to 
leave on their house to house calls. The Program, fine as 
it is, will fail to achieve the best results unless it is con- 
tinued as recommended. We know of no finer way to keep 
on sowing the Seed of the Word in any community than 
through a systematic distribution of carefully selected tracts. 

Although Tract Evangelism continues to be neglected and 
ofttimes ridiculed, nevertheless it is productive of results. 
These may not always be as evident as when other forms 
of evangelism, such as personal witnessing, are employed, 
but they are as bound to come as is the harvest from the 
seed a farmer sows. It is never too late for any pastor or 
church worker to begin “Sowing to Save,” and once again 
within the limits of our ability we offer our services to all 
who may desire them. A self-addressed stamped envelope 
will bring information as to where many useful tracts, edited 
and printed in good Lutheran style, may be secured. Sug- 
gestions will be given which will enable a pastor to place 
in the hands of his personal workers tracts which will bear 
witness for Christ long after the calls may be forgotten. 
What a harvest there can be if our Church will continue its 
splendid Program of Evangelism through a united effort of 
its members in “Sowing to Save!” 


“WHEN I CONSIDER THY HEAVENS” 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


BenHo.p the beauty of the soft blue sky 

In vaulted splendor far above the earth, 

Lovely indeed in morning’s quiet birth 

When all the stars have left their watch on high, 
Gleaming with silver as the hours go by, 

The shining hours of sunny days in June, 

Most beautiful on some late afternoon 

In summertime when leafy shadows lie 

On stream and field. Look up, O mortal man, 
O man with glory and with honor crowned, 
Traveling on with unuplifted eyes; 

Consider well the lofty heavens that span 

With breathless beauty all the lowly ground, 
Proclaiming God Who dwells above these skies. 
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A PROVERB IN REVERSE 


THE maxim we have in mind has come down to us from 
the Latin poet, Horace. It is approximately 2,000 years old, 
but it was given renewed publication and influence in the 
United States when Washington employed it to express a 
policy necessary for a free government. It reads, “In time 
of peace prepare for war.” It has frequently been quoted 
or implied in recent months when provision for adequate 
defense of the government was before the Congress for 
discussion and action. Now that the United States is affected 
by the currents of strife in Europe, the thought of sufficient 
preparedness to insure national defense is almost universal. 

There is little demand and no good reason to recall the 
world-wide rejoicing that greeted the framing and signing 
of what is known as the Pact of Paris, an agreement among 
fifteen of the major powers of the world which was drawn 
up by Secretary of State Kellogg and French Cabinet Min- 
ister Briand. It is said that the pen used by Mr. Kellogg in 
subscribing to the document carried a modification of the 
Horatian line as follows, “In time of peace prepare for 
peace.” The Kellogg Pact, as it is fondly called in the United 
States, was drafted in 1928 and was formally approved by the 
Senate January 15, 1929. Its “lack of enabling power” was 
made evident when Japan entered Manchuria and set up 
the puppet state Manchukuo. Italy’s adventure into Abys- 
sinia was a second expose of the vanity of a treaty that is 
not given sanctions to protect its enactments against such 
evasion as the Pact of Paris has received. 


We refer to the original proverb and its ten-year-old 
modification as the background for a second alteration 
thereof. Our U. L. C. A. president, Dr. Knubel, and the 
president of the University of Pennsylvania, Thomas S. 
Gates, in recent releases through the church and secular 
press have suggested to us the reverse of what Horace 
wrote, namely, “In time of war prepare for peace.” Both 
of these distinguished men had the United States rather 
than North America in mind, but their reasoning is not 
beyond application to Canada. 

President Knubel, announcing officially the interruption 
of preparations for the Lutheran World Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1940, declared that more need following the 
present conflict than before it would confront the represen- 
tatives of World Lutheranism when they next assemble. 
President Gates, writing as an educator, has previsioned 
the confusion of ideas, the degeneration of morality and 


the physical poverty that this war will inevitably cause. 
He has called for the mobilization of the forces of religion 
and of culture in order to be ready to serve a bankrupted, 
wearied and disillusioned world. Both Dr. Knubel and Dr. 
Gates lived through the years 1914 to 1918 and saw what 
the decade 1919 to 1929 required from churchmen and 
educators and what to some degree was not available. From 
past experiences they realize the advantages of planning 
now for what must be done later in order that there may 
be less confusion and quicker results. 


Certainly we of the Lutheran fellowship have need to 
increase, conserve and organize our resources for the de- 
mands which will be made upon us in behalf of peace. We 
dare not await the arrival of an armistice or a peace treaty 
to plan and initiate activities. Now is the time to illuminate 
the deceptions that have been used during the last twenty 
years, the effect of which was cumulative and which finally 
precipitated a resort to armaments because reasoning had 
either been unfair or fruitless. We need to charge war not 
only with the violation of treaties, but with deliberate 
sophistry in their making. It must be made clear that 
national authorities seem to attach no value to honesty. 
Falsehoods once tolerated in challenging transactions of 
barter and sale but now abandoned by all honorable busi- 
ness people seem to flourish unashamed among officials of 
the state. With the best facilities for information constantly 
at the world’s disposal, the men at the radio and cable sta- 
tions warn those they serve against believing what they 
publish as news. One evidence that Satan dominates the 
implementing of this war is the resort to lies. 


Shall we not also propagate while war is raging a differ- 
ent measure of good government and of good rulers? In 
times of peace premiers and presidents are removed from 
office when confidence is lost in their ability to handle suc- 
cessfully financial, economic and civic affairs. How long 
must the people pay heavy tribute in life and property before 
they make involvement in war a capital offense on the part 
of a man or a cabinet or a congress? It is agreed that 
fighting lacks sense. Why then tolerate national policies that 
require battlefields for their establishment? In time of war 
prepare for peace by dismissing from office those who must 
use armies and navies to implement their administration 
of government. 

If some such attitude toward the sacrifice of people and 
property in order to bring about social changes is ever 
adopted, there will be a keener discernment of the power 
of principles in the domain of justice. People will scrutinize 
all sides of a situation instead of only one. Who would buy 
a house without exploring its basement, its attic and its 
backyard as well as its appearance in front? Yet we are 
almost criminally careless about our appraisals of basic 
principles. 

Government by dictators can only be approved and de- 
fended as the last resort when unjust pressure from without 
or corrupt authority from within has either stupefied or 
weakened those who are governed. The revolutions of the 
past quarter of a century have been the choices among evils. 
They have not provided for more enjoyment of more of 
the earth’s resources by more of the people. They were 
not orderly developments whereby more enjoyment of the 
resources of nature and society raised the cultural level of 
more people and distributed more» widely the contentment 
that is bestowed by consciousness of just treatment. The 
background of several national systems of national or- 
ganization is not conducive to the production of well-bal- 
anced policies of government. The power accrued by direct- 
ing anger and discontent is not dependable. It does not 
merit continuance. It will be displaced when the abuses 
that precipitated resort to it are corrected. 


October 11, 1939 — 
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ReForMaTION Day, October 29, is near again, with its 
claims upon pastors and congregations to be the occasion 
for impressive sermons. It is our personal opinion that very 
eareful preparation by the pastor for the delivery of his 
pulpit discourse and by the congregation for its reception 
is a solemn, gripping duty. Every member of the Lutheran 
Church whose health permits him or her to go to God’s 
house and in company with fellow Lutherans to be a com- 
munity of believers, should be present October 29. We urge 
pastors to be insistent in announcing the service. 


The Spirit of 1517 


No exaggeration or impropriety of emphasis. can be 
charged against us who carry the name of Luther if we 
make much of this year’s Reformation Day services., While 
his preparation and publication of the ninety-five theses 
developed finally into a break with the papal hierarchy and 
the withdrawal of the evangelical believers from Roman 
Catholicism, the action of October 30, 1517, was an appeal 
for the investigation of principles. The spirit of the day was 
not one of rebellion but of inquiry. Undoubtedly abuses 
existed, the ill effects of which on the lives of the people 
were revealed to the conscientious priest in the confessional. 
Luther was one among the thousands of “father confessors” 
who must listen to the recitation of sins and then pronounce 
the conditions of forgiveness. The system of confession and 
penance was not working as it should. It brought money 
but not the repulsion of sinners for their evil acts and 
thoughts. Through the theses he demanded that the Church 
should subject itself to an examination that would enable 
its obvious faults to be located and corrected. His attitude 
was entirely respectful to those above him in authority. 
His addresses in the early years of the Reformation to the 
pope are almost servile in pledges of complete obedience. 
He assumed that awareness of the existence of evils that 
were burdening the consciences of the church’s children 
would be followed promptly with efforts to correct the faults 
discovered by honest and sincere inquiry. 

“The mind of the Church” of today (to use a phrase com- 
monly employed to signify the spirit of the community of 
believers) has much in its content that-can be compared 
with the spiritual situation in 1517. Again we are deeply 
conscious of social mal-adjustments that burden individuals 
and distract them from a true perception of God’s nearness 
and His provisions for their contentment. But we have not 
discovered and applied the remedy which the situation needs. 


The Mind of the Church 
Wuite mental and spiritual ills are no more difficult to 
perceive than are displaced limbs and feverish bodies, the 


treatment required is not so well standardized. But we do 


know the first step needed for correction. It is, “Tell it to 
the people.” Jesus Himself bade the disciples when a con- 
dition got beyond their power to tell it to the church. We 
respectfully suggest that our preachers follow Martin 
Luther’s example on October 29. If they will prepare them- 
selves adequately, they need have no hesitancy in asking 
their congregations to consider seriously and seriatim a 


_ series of declarations of doctrine and practises that concern 


them profoundly and their children after them. Urge the 


_ people to study their Bible daily, to talk about conditions 


with open minds and to test their conclusions by the stand- 
ards which our Lord has given us in His revelation of the 


_Father’s will. The “mind of the Church,” when properly 


appealed to and when thought and prayer have been given 
to a situation, can be depended upon to arrive at a meas- 


~urably reliable course of action. Thus for nineteen centuries 


Christian Church has been enabled to protect itself from 
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complete self-destruction which leaguing itself with prop- 
agandists of false doctrine would have brought to pass. 


Two Lines of Inquiry 

Pastors can justify the demand made upon their parish- 
ioners to give deep thought to proposals with moral and 
religious implications that are confronting them. Their own 
destiny, which may also be that of coming generations, is 
involved. The 1938 conference of churchmen in Holland 
was convinced that two influences adverse to religion are 
actively hostile and that they must be opposed by the 
church if faith in God and His entrustment of freedom to 
us are to be continued. These two foes are secularism and 
the intrusion of the civil power into the domain of the spir- 
itual. While Europe shows these enemies of religion more 
openly preying upon the church than has yet occurred in 
the United States and Canada, yet a careful scrutiny of our 
books, our recreations, our schools, and many important 
phases of business will startle the devout believer in Christ 
by the distance that has been traveled away from spirituality 
into gross materialism. It is a time when the Christian must 
put into the world’s thinking one of our Lord’s most search- 
ing questions, “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” A good many people 
enrolled in churches can profit also by facing that problem 
in spiritual enterprises. 


A Duty Particularly Lutheran 

Tue Protestant Reformation was induced by many kinds 
of sixteenth century ills and its influences affected a wide 
variety of activities. Home and family, education and in- 
dustry, vocations and business, individual initiative and 
property were subjected to changes so great as to lead some 
scholars to claim that the Reformation was more an economic 
and civic movement than spiritual and ecclesiastical. But 
that view is incorrect. The essence of the disturbance in 
Europe which we call the Reformation was in the domain 
of the church: of the Roman Catholic Church. It was chiefly 
and permanently with respect to the institutions of Cathol- 
icism in the period of Luther’s activities as priest, pastor 
and teacher of theology. 

The ambitions of the popes and of the church of Rome 
are not accidental, nor are they derived from personal am- 
bitions of great prelates. They are the direct and logical 
results of the doctrine of primary power which the church 
claims authority to administer, and which prior to the Refor- 
mation was accepted to an extent that led the popes to 
assert a prior lien on the earth’s resources, a claim of au- 
thority over civil government, and recognition as the sole 
repository of the divine grace by which individual, domestic 
and social happiness are achieved. From the cradle to the 
grave, from the peasant’s hut to the king’s palace, from the 
administration of baptism in infancy to the last rites in the 
hour of death, ecclesiastics insisted on having a leading part. 
Luther’s theses in 1517 initiated a period of searching 
exmination in the name of the people. 

There are those in these days that declare that the Roman 
Catholic Church was deprived of just powers when church 
and state were separated by the Constitution of the United 
States. They teach about one-sixth of the population of 
America that Protestantism, being heretical in doctrine and 
divided in the administration of religon, has failed to main- 
tain a proper type of religion under our form of govern- 
ment. They put secularism, communism and Protestantism 
into one group of heresies, and seem to have persuaded 
themselves that they only possess the measure of Chris- 
tianity that will protect America from going to the dogs. 

Is such teaching: true or false, we ask. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“GIVE EAR, O MY PEOPLE, TO MY 
LAW. INCLINE YOUR EARS TO THE 
WORD OF MY MOUTH.” 


“Watch ye therefore and pray always, that 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all 
these things that shall come to pass, and to 
stand before the Son of man.” 


“Christians! seek not yet repose,” 

Hear Thy guardian angel say; 

“Thou art in the midst of foes; 
Watch and pray.” 


Principalities and powers, 

Mustering their unseen array, 

Wait for thy unguarded hours; 
Watch and pray. 


Gird thy heav’nly armour on, 

Wear it ever night and day; 

Ambush’d lies the evil one: 
Watch and pray. 


Hear the victors who o’ercame; 

Still they mark each warrior’s way; 

All with one sweet voice exclaim, 
“Watch and pray.” 


Hear, above all, hear thy Lord, 

Him thou lovest to obey; 

Hide within thy heart His word, 
“Watch and pray.” 


Watch, as if on that alone 
Hung the issue of the day; 
Pray that help may be sent down. 
Watch and pray. 
—Charlotte Elliott. 


WHY THE LEAVES TURN 
RED 


By Lena Carolyn Ahlers 


Have you ever wondered why the leaves 
of some trees turn red in the fall when 
touched by the frost spirit? You prob- 
ably have noticed that the leaves of the 
oak and sumac trees are more gorgeously 
colored in flaming red than those of any 
other tree. This is the legend that the 
Indians tell their children of why the 
leaves turn red in autumn. 

At the very beginning when the earth 
was first made there was no snow. Then 
it started to snow for the first time, and 
because men did not know what it was 
three men started on a long hunt. They 
tramped through the soft fallen snow until 
they came to a place where a lot of shrubs 
and trees grew thickly, and they knew 
that this was a place where bears would 
hide. The men were very thankful for 
the snow, for in its soft whiteness they 
could plainly see the tracks of a great 
bear, something they never had been able 
to do before. 

After some arguing the bravest of the 
three men was persuaded to go in the 
thick shrubbery and follow the bear’s trail. 
‘Tl start him going,” he called to the 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


men, who started on different paths; “and 
when I shout again, you are to leave the 
trails that you take and join me farther 
down in the woods.” The two men prom- 
ised that they would do this as soon as 
they heard him shout again. Soon the 
two other men heard their companion cry: 
“Away from the place whence comes the 
cold he is making fast!” 

At that time they did not have names 
for the directions, so the man who had 
gone toward the north shouted back as 
he caught a glance of the running bear: 
“In the direction from whence comes the 
sound of midday is he hastening!” 

Back and forth and back and forth for 
a long while the men kept the bear run- 
ning, and they shouted all the time and 
tramped the soft, fleecy snow beneath their 
feet. Terribly frightened, the bear fied 
from one to another, scarcely knowing 
what to do and trying to hide in the tiny 
gullies and ravines and growing wearier 
and wearier. After a while one of the 
hunters who was coming behind the bear 
looked down and was startled to find the 
earth green and the grass growing. The 
hunter was frightened and called to his 
two companions. Looking about them, they 
knew that it was spring and that they had 
chased the great bear until they had come 
to a strange place. At last one of the 
hunters cried: “It is Skyland!” 

The men became strangely frightened, 
and they clasped their hands and cried: 
“QO Union-of-Rivers, let us turn back!” 
but the spirit to whom they prayed paid 
no attention to their plea. So, knowing 
not what to do, the three men kept on 
chasing the bear. 

All through the long days of the sum- 
mer the men hunted the bear, for the 
Great Spirit would not let them turn back 
even then. They grew very tired and 
weary and did not know what to do, and 
always the bear escaped from them, no 
matter how near they got to him. But at 
last when the men thought they could en- 
dure no more and when the autumn had 
come again they overtook the bear and 
killed him and were very happy. So they 
put the bear’s body on some limbs that 
they cut from oak and sumac trees on 
which the leaves were still clinging, and 
the bear’s blood as it dripped from its 
wound dyed them a gorgeous red. Since 
the Great Spirit never forgets anything, 
every fall since the leaves of the oak and 
sumac have been turned to a brilliant red 
in the autumn.—Selected. 


THE BUSINESS OF ALL 


A THOUGHTFUL writer who has observed 
and studied closely the problems of the 
Christian Church says: 

“Ever since professional preaching came 
into vogue, the church has been in this 
danger. It has trusted the preacher to 
propagate the gospel. It has said: ‘He will 
present the case; he will make the argu- 


ment! But on actual inquiry it has been 
found that, after all, few people are per- 
suaded of the truth of Christianity by 
argument. An enriched life, radiant, fra- 
grant, abundant—it is that which per- 
suades,’” 

If this be true, all Christians must share 
equally in responsibility for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. The man in the pew 
cannot hide behind the man in the pulpit 
and say, “If souls are not won for Christ, 
the responsibility lies wholly at his door.” 
Young folks who profess to be followers 
of Jesus Christ cannot say, “I am willing 
to leave soul-winning to Sunday school 
teachers and ministers, to all those whose 
business it is to save souls.” Soul-winning 
is a business in which God wants us all to 
have a part—Unknown. 


ONE GIRL’S FRIENDSHIP 
By Z. Frances Mayfield 
(Concluded from last week) 


Doris was unusually silent as they 
walked on toward the bank, and Bessie 
wished she had thought twice before 
speaking about the scarfs. She thought of 
Doris helping keep her large family of 
brothers and sisters, and trying to dress 
decently on her small salary, and she 
would have given anything to have re- 
called her words. Doubtless the girl didn’t 
have two dollars and fifty cents left out 
of last month’s salary, and her shoes were 
getting shabby, she noticed. Of course, 
they were more necessary than a crepe- 
de-chine scarf. 

Again there came to Bessie’s mind the 
rumors she had heard of articles being 
missed at Taylor’s, where Doris had 
worked. Nothing was definitely known, 
but suspicion pointed to Doris; then be- 
cause she had resigned to go to the bank 
the matter had not been pressed. 

Just then they met Irene Darby on her 
way to work in the loan office. Bessie’s 
smiling greeting froze on her lips as Irene 
passed by with averted face. Doris noticed 
it. 

“One of your Bethlehem Stars, isn’t 
she?” Bessie nodded with flushed face. 
“Doesn’t seem to like the company you 
keep. I suppose she would give your little 
friend Doris a hearty welcome if she should 
decide to join the class,” she added with 
bitter sarcasm. 

“You mustn’t mind Irene, Doris. She 
does belong to our class, but she doesn’t 
attend regularly, and doesn’t seem very 
interested. But, anyway, we shouldn’t let 
what others do or say or think influence 
us too much, do you think? There are a 
number of girls in the class who will be 
mighty glad to have you join us.” 

To herself Bessie thought: “I wish Irene 
hadn’t acted so. And I’ve noticed some 
other girls being snobbish lately. Not that 
I mind for myself. Oh, it hurts a little, of 
course, to be slighted by one’s friends. But 
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I’m not going to drop Doris now. If the 
rumors are true, she needs a friend more 
than ever. But in all probability Doris is 
innocent and a great injustice is being 
done her,’ thought Bessie as the girls hung 
up their wraps and the afternoon’s work 
began. 

Later, on her way to the vault, Bessie 
passed the table where in the morning she 
had noticed President Stallard place some 
money. It was still there. He had gone 
out somewhere and hadn’t returned before 
noon. “Well, he will be in soon, so I'll not 
bother to put it away now,” she thought, 
though she had fully intended putting it in 
the vault before going home to lunch. She 
noticed it consisted of two one-dollar bills 
and a fifty-cent piece. “Just the price of 
the scarfs,” she thought, and her face again 
assumed some of its former graveness. 

At two o'clock President Stallard had 
not yet returned. The cashier had been 
out clerking a sale. Bessie had occasion 
to go to the cloak room. Returning almost 
immediately, she was on the point of step- 
ping into the main banking room when 
she noiselessly slipped back out of sight. 
What she had seen caused her to stand 
transfixed with horror for several mo- 
ments. “So the rumors were true! Oh, 
Doris, why did you do it? Oh, why didn’t 
I put the money away?” the poor girl 
fairly moaned in her anguish. “And why 
did I say what I did about the scarf, for 
I’m sure that’s why she took it’! Bessie 
was really suffering as she stood thinking 
and praying as to the best course to pur- 
sue. The president must know about it 
sooner or later, and then Doris would have 
to leave the bank. “And I'll lose what lit- 
tle influence I have with her,” thought 
Bessie. She had become strangely at- 
tached to the girl since they had been 
associated so intimately in the bank. She 
didn’t want to lose her as a friend, and 
above all she desired to win her for Christ. 

Suddenly hope shone in her drawn, white 
face. Why hadn’t she thought of it before! 
With fingers that trembled she opened her 
purse. The front door opened. A customer 
was coming in. She must go to the front! 
Hastily she transferred two crisp one-dol- 
lar bills and a fifty-cent piece from her 
purse to the pocket of her suit skirt. 

It was President Stallard who had come 
in. He went at once to the desk where he 
had left the money. Bessie’s heart almost 
stopped beating as she listened for his first 
words. Doris was filing letters in the back 
of the room. 

“Bessie, will you get the money I left 
here this morning? I was afraid you might 
not notice it and put it away, but I see 
you did.” 

Bessie dared breathe once more. She 
hadn’t expected the situation to play into 
her hands so easily. 

“Certainly, sir,” she said, going to the 
vault, where she surreptitiously slipped the 
two dollars and fifty cents from her pocket, 
and, returning, placed it in his hands. She 
didn’t dare glance at Doris. At least she 
had saved her for the present. She couldn’t 
think yet how it would all end. Strangely, 
through all her chaos of thoughts flashed 
the words of the song, “I gave my life for 
thee; What’ hast thou given for me?” 

_ “Oh, I would give anything to save Doris 
from herself,” thought Bessie as she turned 
with a heavy heart to her work. She 
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thought the incident was closed, for the 
present at least, so far as President Stal- 
lard was concerned, and she was thankful. 

But what was wrong? What was the 
president saying, and why was he looking 
so queerly? 

“Bessie, I am sorry, but this isn’t the 
money I left here this morning. It was old 
money, quite invaluable. Could you per- 
haps have—” 

Poor Bessie! Too late she remembered 
the president’s hobby of collecting old bills 
and coins. What should she do! Doris 
was coming toward them, her hand in the 
pocket of her jacket. Bringing forth the 
money she had taken from the desk, she 
handed it to the puzzled man. 

“Here is your money, sir. I stole it. In 
case you didn’t miss it I was going to buy 
a scarf with it this evening. Bessie must 
have seen me take it, and so to protect me 
she was giving you some of her own.” 
Turning to the bewildered yet strangely 
happier Bessie, she said sincerely with tears 
in her eyes: “Bessie, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved anyone in this world but my mother 
would have done for me what you have 
just done. Now I know there must be 
something worth while to be found in your 
Sunday school class or in the church some- 
where. If you still care to have me, I 
would like to go with you next Sunday.” 

Turning again to President Siallard, she 
said: ‘And now I will go, but, please, may 
I have the salary that is due me? If I 
didn’t need it so desperately—” and tears 
choking her voice she turned toward the 
cloak room, to be stopped by the per- 
emptory but kindly tones of the man. 

“Just a moment, Miss Eller—Doris! We 
can’t spare you now, especially since you 
are going to join Bessie’s Sunday school 
class.” Then as an afterthought: “I be- 
lieve the Book they study in your class 
up there at the church has quite a bit to 
say about repentance and forgiveness, 
hasn’t it, Bessie?” 

“Yes, sir, it has,” answered Bessie softly, 
with shining eyes, as she placed an arm 
about Doris and drew her gently into the 
cloak room. “It’s a good guide.” And 
Bessie’s Christ wasn’t far away! 

—Young People. 


SMILES 


“PUBLISHER.—In your story I notice you 
make the owl hoot ‘To whom’ instead of 
‘To whoo.’ 

“Author.—Yes, this is a Boston owl.” 


Come Right In! 


Patron—Do you serve fish here? 
Waiter—Certainly, we cater to every one. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


To Make Brown Breap. Take two cups 
of sour milk in one; dissolve a heaping 
teaspoonful of soda, and when it foams 
add one cup sweet, rich milk, one cup 
cornmeal, one cup rye meal, one cup New 
Orleans molasses and a little salt. Mix 
well and turn into buttered mould and, 
covering tightly, steam four hours. Then 
bake slowly one hour. Serve hot or cold. 
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OCTOBER’S PARTY 
By George Cooper 


OcToBER gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 
The Sunshine spread a carpet 
And everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
’ The Oaks in crimson dressed; 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best; 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gaily fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then, in the rustic hollow, 
At hide-and-seek they played, 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground; 
And then the party ended 
In jolly “hands” around.” 
—Selected. 


JOSEPH 


One oF the most beautiful stories of the 
long ago is about a lad who studied the 
stars and dreamed many dreams. He was 
different from his many brothers, and his 
father liked him best. Sometime, his father 
felt sure, this boy would do great things. 
But a favorite son is often disliked by the 
others. 

Joseph, the dreamy lad, was hated by 
his older brothers. Joseph must have 
known it. When his father gave him the 
fine gay-colored coat he must have noticed 
the jealousy of the older boys. Yet when 
they were far away with the flocks, Joseph 
went willingly to see how the boys fared, 
so that he could bring his father word. 
Little did he suspect the evil that was to 
befall him caused by his own brothers. 
But one day he was not to return to his 
loving father. Instead, he was sold and 
carried down into Egypt. 

No boy of today will be faced with 
greater problems than Joseph faced. Did 
he rebel or complain? We have no record 
that he did. We know he worked and 
dreamed dreams and loved God. He be- 
came so wise that he could interpret the 
king’s dreams. There was to be a famine. 
When it came true, Joseph, because he 
had warned the king, became a mighty 
man in the kingdom. Then his brothers 
came down seeking food. What a chance 
for revenge! How the brothers trembled 
when they learned who he was. Joseph 
could punish them in a dozen terrible 
ways. But Joseph returned good for evil. 
This is a beautiful lesson of forgiveness. 

Every boy and girl needs this story. 
Use Joseph’s life as a pattern and you 
will succeed.—Exchange. 


“THe world never organizes its peace; 
it only organizes its war.” 
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JESUS TEMPTED 


Jesus Is Our Example in Choosing Life Principles 
. By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 4: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for October 15 


THe temptation of Jesus was a test of 
His confidence in God. His baptism had 
witnessed the approval of Him as the Son 
of God and His acceptableness for a great 
mission. The Father’s voice and the Spirit’s 
manifestation marked Jesus as qualified 
for exceptional standing and service. But 
would He have sufficient confidence to go 
ahead as the appointed Redeemer? Would 
He wait on God, submitting to His will and 
devoting Himself to carrying out His mis- 
sion? Could He'restrain pride? Could He 
follow the course laid down for Him, or 
would He accept a short cut? It was a 
critical time for Jesus. Satan entered that 
crisis with apparently fine suggestions but 
with an insidious scheme to break down 
Jesus’ confidence in His Father. Jesus was 
looking back on the inspiring experience 
of His baptism; He was looking ahead to 
the intricate demands of His ministry. If, 
as was indicated by an angel of the Lord 
in telling Joseph what name to give Him, 
He “shall save his people from their sins,” 
Jesus must have realized something of 
the exacting and exhausting ministry He 
was facing. Would He be a party to a 
change of divine plans? Would He adopt 
an easier way for winning the world? 
Satan was in a corner, too. He must put 
forth his finest efforts to deflect Jesus from 
His confidence. It was win or lose for 
Satan. Satan was obliged to do his best 
to disprove Jesus’ worthiness to live under 
the claim that He was the Son of God. 


The Physical 


The instrument of Satan’s first test of 
Jesus was His body. Conditions were right 
for Satan’s advantage. The days of fasting 
naturally made Jésus hungry. His body 
demanded food. Satan forced on Jesus the 
alternative of trusting His Father to pro- 
vide food for Him in the usual way, or of 
doing a bit of magic by turning stones into 
bread. Satan argued that it was unjust 
for Jesus, if He was the Son of God as 
was declared at His baptism, to be hungry 
when by using His divine power He could 
have food. Satan tried also to raise a doubt 
about His sonship with his “If.” Now 
there was nothing wrong in Satan’s sug- 
gestion that Jesus have food. Satan was 
not straying from truth when he intimated 
that Jesus could “command that these 
stones be made bread.” Satan’s intima- 
tion indicated that he believed that Jesus 
had the power to perform a miracle; but 
he was trying to persuade Jesus to use 
that power selfishly, unnecessarily, and at 
Satan’s suggestion or under his order. 

Satan had a good case against Jesus. 
Jesus was a fit subject for Satan’s decep- 
tive scheme. But Jesus had a power that 
Satan could not reckon with in terms of 
overcoming it: Jesus could stand by His 
Father, confident in Him and willing to 
let Him have His way even in the matter 
-of providing food. Jesus threw’ off the 
physical test, allowed not the temptation 
to show lack of confidence in“God to get 


the upper hand of Him, and with one 
strong thrust of the sword of the Spirit 
put a stop to Satan’s first temptation. 


Spiritual 

Very well, but Satan is not conquered. 
Satan, too, can resort to the Word of God. 
From the Scriptures Satan brought a 
sweeping promise concerning God’s pro- 
tection in danger, and challenged Jesus to 
put it to a test. If Jesus was truly God’s 
Son, He should be sure that He could 
depend on His Father. Satan proposed 
that Jesus test the promise by throwing 
Himself from the top of the Temple. Only 
a divine intervention could prevent His 
being dashed to death. But the promise 
of protection could easily be tested. Jesus 
ought to make that test; He could not 
afford to go forward with any uncertainty. 
It was Jesus’ confidence in His Father that 
Satan was trying to disturb. Jesus had 
proved that Satan could not shake that 
confidence by attacking His bodily appe- 
tite. Could He stand up under this test 
of faith? Aside from the apparent silliness 
of Satan’s proposal, we are bound to see 
that there was something in it to appeal 
to Jesus’ pride. It was not unlike a boy’s 
natural reaction when challenged to climb 
too high for safety or jump into water 
where dangers lurk. Would Jesus throw 
wisdom and caution aside and leap out 
into space just to show Satan that He was 
not afraid? Would He thus imply that 
He could demand that His Father take care 
of Him when He dared be foolish at Satan’s 
suggestion? Satan’s proposal had every 
mark of propriety about it. Why should 
not Jesus experience a personal proof of 
His Father’s faithfulness to His promise? 


THINK OF THESE 


Satan takes every liberty he desires in 
tempting us to sin; often he succeeds too 
well with us. 


With all his sly scheming and seemingly 
courageous confidence, Satan is silenced by 
the words of Scripture. 


Jesus never doubted His sonship, never 
said, “If I am the Son of God”; only Satan 
could make that suggestion. 


Satan tries to destroy our confidence in 
God; his hope for mastery in the world is 
through unbelievers. 


“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Temptation. Matthew 4: 1-11. 

a ter AS AT pian with the Tempted. Heb. 
W. Jesus Intercedes for the Tempted. Luke 
Th. The fleaning of Temptation. James 1: 12-18. 
F. Temptation Permitted. I Peter 1: 3-12. 

Sat. Uke J for the Tempted. Hebrews 2: 11-18. 
S. Praise for Deliverance. Psalm 124. 
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But that promise was not made to cover 
willful exposure to danger. It was in- 
tended for unavoidable danger that comes 
in the pursuit of duty. Whatever danger 
came in the path of His ministry Jesus 
could fall back on this promise for help. 
But it was not for Him to tempt Prov- 
idence; His course was to be one of con- 
fidence. 


His Mission 

Satan was not making much progress in 
upsetting Jesus’ confidence in His Father. 
But a great, far-reaching, hard and costly 
ministry was laid on Jesus. To be the 
Saviour of the world He must win the 
world. The plan of eternity for this was 
leading toward a dreadful last week, cul- 
minating in Gethsemane and Calvary. But 
Satan had an easier way to propose. He 
did-not dispute the ruling of the world’s 
kingdoms by Jesus. He apparently acceded 
to that as ultimately inevitable. But Satan 
wanted some recognition as to his supe- 
riority to Jesus. He was willing to step 
aside and let Jesus possess the world which 
Satan claimed to hold as his possession, if 
Jesus would do the simple thing of paying 
him a moment’s homage. It was this easy 
course that Satan proposed. He ignored 
Jesus’ divinely appointed way for His mis- 
sion and asked Him to accept the same 
result, but in Satan’s way. It meant throw- 
ing God aside and installing Satan as 
supreme: It meant a shattered confidence 
in His Father. It meant that Jesus would 
save Himself from the cost of His mission, 
just to show Satan that He dared to, do it, 
and to let His Father know that He had 
discovered a better way for saving the 
world. It meant substituting a bit of 
homage to Satan for a life and death de- 
voted to manifesting the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

Satan made a hard try at it when he 
undertook to shake Jesus’ confidence in 
His Father. But he wasted his effort. 
Doubtless he would have been more at 
ease if he had not made the attempt at 
all. Had. Satan been victorious- he could 
have taken possession of the ways of hu- 
manity and told Jesus that he was in con- 
trol. Jesus would have disgraced Himself 
as unfit to be the Son of God sent on the 
mission of salvation for the world. The 
eternal plan of Redemption would have 
been ready for the discard, for how could 
a Satan-defeated Jesus make any appeal 
as the world’s Redeemer? 

How did Jesus discredit Satan and send 
him away defeated? Clearly it was by His 
adherence to, and confidence in, the Word 
of God. His trust in His Father found 
defensive expression in selected quotations 
from the Scriptures. These Scriptural 
words were too much for Satan. He could 
not stand against them. They proved to 
be Jesus’ best weapon. Satan threw all 
his force against Jesus in what we know 
as the three temptations. Each time Jesus 
turned him back with a quiet but positive 
repeating of “It is written.” Jesus’ early 
training in the Scriptures stood by Him 
in good defensiveness when Satan was 
slyly seeking to win Him away from His 
Father and His mission. It may not be 
going too far to say that Jesus might have 
been defeated by Satan if He had not been 
taught in the. Scriptures. Teaching our 
children the Scriptures has a good example. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Romans 13: 8-14 


“THe modern world has developed a civ- 
ilization of a secular kind and incorporated 
it firmly in the modern state. Thus the 
church finds itself faced by a grave 
dilemma. If she maintains unaltered her 
ancient claims she is driven into ever 
sharper antagonism with the modern world 
and the modern state; if, on the other hand, 
she renounces these claims, Christianity 
becomes increasingly a concern of the 
mere individual; there ceases to be any 
distinctively Christian sphere of life, and 
the secular view and treatment of things 
threatens entirely to supersede the re- 
ligious dispensation.” This paragraph from 
the Christian philosopher, Eucken, may 
seem to be difficult reading. What it says 
is a necessary preface to understanding 
what has been happening in the field of 
social welfare. 

There was a time when education was a 
function of the church. Now the church 
schools must compete with secular schools 
so well subsidized by the state that the 
problem of church-supported education 
becomes more acute each year. It would 
be easy to name other areas of life where 
the church has been slowly, decade by 
decade, beating retreat. The clearest picture 
of this withdrawal is in the sphere of social 
welfare. 

Merciful Service 


Many who read the gospels miss the 
glory of the faith of Jesus. None can over- 
look the beauty of His life of service. “He 
went about doing good,” is a biography to 
be desired by every decent person. Much 
of Jesus’ time was spent in welfare work. 
The common people with their common 
ailments and tribulations were His con- 
stant companions. Someone has given us a 
beautiful figure of speech to describe this 
natural affinity of the common people to 
Jesus: “People came to Jesus as they 
would gather around to warm their hands 
at an open fire on a winter’s day.” 

The progress of Christianity around the 
world, from nation to nation, may be fol- 


lowed by the circle of hospitals, orphan- 


ages, homes for the aged and other institu- 
tions of mercy left along the trail. The 
non-Christian world has adopted from 
Christianity the idea of social welfare. 
Governmental relief too must look to Chris- 
tianity for its urge to serve the needy. Of 
course the grounds upon which the gov- 
ernments of the world are engaging in 
their vast programs of relief are not Chris- 
tian. Indeed there is little mercy back 


_of the principle. Rather it is done on the 


basis of economic necessity. 


- Just as in education the competition of 


the state-supported institution is creating 


_ grave problems for the church, so in wel- 


fare work thoughtful church leaders are 
driven to question whether the govern- 


ment will leave any of this type of work 


_ for them to do. 
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One of the contributions to welfare work 
is the great army of Christian young men 
and young women who enter this service 
as a career. In spite of the non-religious 
character of governmental welfare work 
the army of Christian workers still gives 
a flavor to its work. There is a different 
spirit in the work done by truly Christian 
workers. It can never be mechanical. It 
must be full of the patience, the under- 
standing and the merciful love with which 
Jesus served. 


Spiritual Objectives 

Christian social service can never be 
satisfied with relieving the physical needs 
of men. The difference between Social 
Service and Inner Missions has been ex- 
plained at length. The term Inner Missions 
was imported from Germany, where a truly 
wonderful work had been organized un- 
der direction of the church. It was named 
in contrast with home and foreign mis- 
sions. Very definitely it aimed at the re- 
generation of the individual. 

The United Lutheran Church has adopted 
the new term Social Missions, which is to 
include what was formerly known as Inner 
Mission work, with Moral and Social Wel- 
fare and Evangelism. Many Inner Mission 
societies and institutions will hold fast to 
the old name with good right. It marks a 
distinct attitude in relief work. It is con- 
cerned with the saving of souls. It does 
not relieve physical suffering just to get at 
men’s souls. It does not feel its work done 
until it has placed the needy in physical 
comfort and in relation with the church. 
Relief under other auspices cannot hold 
this objective. The means of grace are 
applied to the souls of men in addition 
to the aid given their bodies. 


Permanent Results 


Welfare workers realize that something 
more is needed than physical restoration 
for the needy. While the general economic 
situation has most to do in creating human 
need, men get into much distress through 
their own sins. Of course the sins of so- 
ciety account for the economic pressure 
on the poor. Sin is the primary cause for 
human suffering. If not the sin of the 
sufferer, it is the sin of someone else. Place 
a family on its feet economically and the 
welfare worker knows there is a good 
prospect that the family will again slump 
into incompetent poverty. A new spirit 
must be placed in the hearts of the mem- 
bers of that home to insure permanent 
reform. Christianity with its attack on 
human sin has the only permanent answer 
to the problem of social welfare. 

A study of the causes of need is a neces- 
sary part of welfare work. Here again the 
Christian delves deeper into the situation. 
There is concern for the spiritual faults 
that are at the heart of human failure. 
The Christian often fails to consider the 
faults of the economic system. Christianity 
does not believe in ‘economic determinism, 
the principle ‘thaf was taught by Karl 
Marx. By this principle men are consid~ 
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By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. . 


ered helpless in the hands of the economic 
system in which they live. If they are 
poor, it is because they have been help- 
lessly forced into poverty. Jesus Christ 
did not teach any such fatalism. Chris- 
tianity, however, recognizes that the eco- 
nomic system can be favorable or unfavor- 
able to wholesome personality, can be just 
or unjust, without giving up the idea of 
personal responsibility. 

The attack on human misery, then, is 
made from two directions under Christian 
leadership, that:is, to meet the sins that 
devastate the souls of men. There is also 
a careful, earnest study of the causes of 
human misery that lie in the social system. 
Redeemed men in a favorable environment 
is the objective of Christian welfare service. 


Insecurity 


The economic depression has intensified 
the problem of unemployment. Paul 
Tillich has outlined the fears that harass 
the industrial workers. 1. The danger of 
insecurity, of losing his position. 2. The 
hopelessness of rising above his present 
situation. 3. The feeling that he is an out- 
cast from society, the forgotten man, 4, A 
feeling of the total senselessness of labor 
and of life itself. There is peculiar need 
in these times to meet these common hu- 
man fears with adequate faith and com- 
fort. A new interest has been awakened 
in security for old age. This need goes 
beyond the industrial group to that tragic 
multitude of elderly people who thought 
they had provided for their future but 
saw with horrified amazement their sav- 
ings swept away in bank failures and in 
the depression of the values of investments. 

Political wiseacres are always ready to 
take advantage of such human needs and 
all kinds of economically questionable 
solutions have been placed in their po- 
litical platforms. The sphere of the church 
seems to be narrowing in the field of wel- 
fare in America. A government seldom 
retreats once it has entered a new field of 
direct personal service to its citizens. When 
the government can care for social wel- 
fare on a balanced budget no doubt the 
general happiness of the people will be 
more secure. Wholesale relief without 
regard to the causes of need will bankrupt 
any nation, even the richest. 

The church can and must assist the state 
in its program of relief. It can provide the 
spirit that alone promises success. In 
health, education and economic well-being 
it has a field to which it must always con- 
tribute. For the present, for many years 
to come, and perhaps for all time, the 
church must continue in types of welfare 
work and in serving groups not duplicated 
by the state. No finer career could be 
offered the youth of our time than social 
service. Whether under church or state 
auspices, the Christian worker may feel 
very close to the Christ, “who came not to 
be served but to serve.” 

*” ” * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 22. Next 

topic, “What Would Luther Say Today?” 
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“BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


FINANCING THE KINGDOM 


A Challenge to Church Efficiency. By 
Leewin B. Williams. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1939. Pages 176. Price, $1.50. 


This “Handbook of Methods and Sug- 
gestions for Pastors, Church Officials, Sun- 
day School Teachers and Officers of Young 
People’s Societies, on Financing and Pro- 
moting the Kingdom of Heaven,” is just 
what its title and this quoted description 
imply. Pastors and lay officials who have 
thoroughly organized and smoothly work- 
ing programs will hardly need to read it. 
But pastors just entering the ministry, and 
those with poorly organized congregations, 
will find it most helpful. The chapter head- 
ings give a fair idea of the practical char- 
acter of the book: 1. The Church and 
Money Methods; 2. Conditions That Help 
the Finances; 3. “Now Concerning the Col- 
lection”; 4. Other Methods of Church 
Financing; 5. Church Accounting; 6. Plans 
for Securing Funds; 7. Church Manage- 
ment; 8. Church Board Meetings. 

There are two new features in the book 
that have made quite a hit with this re- 
viewer. One is the chapter at the end, 
covering twenty pages, which gives fifty- 
two stories suitable for use in church meet- 
ings by speakers who appreciate the value 
of illustrations and wholesome humor as 
helps in their presentations. The second 
feature is the running of a one-line quo- 
tation across the top of each page. Many 
of these stories and quotations make rich 
reading, and some of them will make most 
of us squirm a little uncomfortably. 

“The author of this book was for many 
years a government accountant, as well as 
a minister of the gospel, an educator, and 
publisher,” and his aim is “to show a ‘more 
excellent way’ in the hope that individuals 
and churches may be more efficient in 
promoting the Kingdom of Heaven.” Pas- 
tors and church workers who want to avoid 
trouble, as well as those in trouble, will 
find many wise suggestions and worth- 
while helps in this easy to read book. 

ARTHUR P. Brack. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION 


By Cady H. Alien. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 180. Price, $1.50. 


The emphasis is on the message and not 
on the exposition of the Book. After the 
preface and introduction, the author treats 
in five chapters: “Rome in the first cen- 
tury; the Church in the first century; the 
Christian assurance of victory; the content 
of the victory; and the ground of assur- 
ance of the victory.” He presents many 
important facts, mixes Church and King- 
dom, and asserts that all that is said in 
the Book is attributed to the Church. He, 
however, does not draw the Scriptural dis- 
tinction between Church and Kingdom. 
He quotes Rev. 13: 15-17; 6: 9-11; 7: 9, 10, 
as pertaining to the Church period. He 
does not see that in the fifth chapter Christ 
stands forth as the Lion of the tribe of 


Judah and Root of David for the restora- 
tion of the Kingdom according to the 
Davidic Covenant. He does not observe 
the threefold division of the Book as given 
in Rev. 1: 19, which depends upon two his- 
torical events, the ascended Christ and the 
seven churches as organized, and then the 
third division, which is the prophecy, be- 
ginning with Rev. 2:1 and continuing to 
22: 21. Nor does he see the relation of the 
finding of the Jerusalem Council in its 
setting forth of the work God is to do 
among Gentiles and Jews, beginning with 
the Church, continuing with the Kingdom 
and ending with the regeneration, which 
eventuates in the new heavens and the 
new earth, in which dwelleth eternal right- 
eousness, shown in Acts 15: 14-18. He does 
not heed “the words of the prophecy” upon 
which a blessing is pronounced in Rev. 
1: 3 and reiterated in Rev. 22: 7. 

It is valuable in its statement of many 
facts and of the many glories which shall 
come to the believer, but it fails to ob- 
serve the distinctions which are so clearly 
and consistently made in that remarkable 
Book in which we find the climax of the 
revelation and the glorious work of God. 

J. C. KuNZMANN. 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING 


By R. Ames Montgomery, professor of 
Homiletics, the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 1939. Pages 99. 
Price, $1.00. 


This book is a plea for expository 
preaching, which is declared to be “the 
preacher’s main business,” but sadly neg- 
lected in current practice—many preachers 
being “more familiar with current philos- 
ophy, current literature, or the scores and 
characters of the national leagues, than 
with their Bibles.” Topical preaching is 
good enough in its way. “But what is 
more to the point, the Christian faith rests 
upon the Bible message. If we are to 
preach so as to promulgate the Christian 
faith, we must present the Bible revela- 
tion, and this cannot be done by any 
method so well as by expository preach- 
ing. There is not a single preacher whose 
name has survived three generations who 
was not a gréat student of Bible doctrines. 
The revival of interest at the present time 
in such men as Martin Luther, John Cal- 
vin, and John Wesley is testimony to the 
conviction, deep-seated in the minds of 
thoughtful men, that you cannot have great 
preachers, great leaders of religion with- 
out at the same time and in the same per- 
sons having theological greatness. They 
gain this by the study and exposition of 
the Bible. 

The book contains four chapters: 1. Pres- 
ent World Conditions Call for Expository 
Preaching. 2. Expository Preaching and 
Its Results. 3. Preparation Required for 
Expository Preaching. 4. Ways of Ap- 
proach and Examples of Expository Preach- 
ing. “Let us have this kind of preaching 
to our needs in this our day.” This is the 
closing sentence and the conclusion of the 
book. Joun W. Horine. 


October 11, 1939 


A BIBLE HISTORY 


For Schools, Confirmation Classes and 
Homes. Prepared by Conrad Bergendoff 
and J. Vincent Nordgren. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 272. 
Price, 75 cents a copy, net; in dozen lots, 
60 cents each, net. 


A good Bible history for schools, con- 
firmation classes and homes has been 
needed for some time. This one adequately 
fills that need. From the moment one picks 
it up until he has given it a thorough- 
going examination its virtues increase in 
number and impressiveness. 

The book is in two parts—the first being 
the outline of Old Testament history, and 
the second the outline of New Testament 
history. This Bible History is built some- 
what on a volume by the same name 
which has been in use for over forty years; 
but the new one we regard to be superior. 

The authors have used the language of 
the Bible almost entirely. The departures 
from that rule pertain to “connective para- 
graphs and in a few cases where a simple 
paraphrase serves the end of clarity.” 

That much of the Bible does not find a 
place in this history goes without saying. 
But the story is connected and continuous. 
It flows along smoothly. The readings are 
brief, and each one is concluded with 
book, chapter and verses from which it is 
taken. Each main section of the book is 
followed by a well-chosen list of questions. 

There are thirty-nine appropriate illus- 
trations in the book, some of them of mod- 
ern Palestine. The volume is well equipped 
with maps, and concludes with a chron- 
ological survey and a key to the pronun- 
ciation of proper names. 

This book cannot be too warmly com- 
mended. CHARLES P. WILEs. 


VALUES THAT LAST 


By Clovis G. Chappell. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 216. Price, 
$1.50. 


The author of this book is a well-known 
popular preacher of the day. In this book 
of sixteen sermons he brings to the reader 
many helpful and suggestive thoughts on 
practical everyday Christian living. He 
links with the Scripture backgrounds 
chosen for each of these messages vivid 
illustrations and experiences which help 
to emphasize the truth of the Bible. The 
chapter heads which constitute the ser- 
mon topics create the desire to want to 
know his treatment of the topic. They 
are in order: “The Unfinished Sermon”; 
“A Winsome Invitation”; “A Good Sports- 
man”; “Values That Last”; “God’s Endless 
Quest”; “A Dry Audience”; “Playing Sec- 
ond Fiddle”; “A Preacher and His Books”; 
“Giving Versus Getting”; “Commanding 
Respect”; “The Strategy That Wins”; “De- 
lightful Beggars’; “What Happened at 
Pentecost”; “Why Do We Suffer?”; “The 
Man with a Prejudice”; “The Victory.” 

The author shows a fine understanding 
of problems and issues of life. As he pic- 
tures many of these he leads the reader 
to find the answer in the living truth of 
God’s Word. Ministers especially will 
derive many helpful suggestions from this 
series of sermons. Wywne C, Boriex. 


——a 


October 11, 1939 


CHURCH WORKERS HOLD 
CONFERENCE 


REPRESENTATIVES from the nine midwest 
synods gathered in Chicago, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 13 and 14 to discuss and outline 
their synods’ parish education activities 
for the coming year. This was the sixth 
annual regional conference on parish edu- 
cation for that territory. Reports were re- 
ceived, topics were discussed, and new 
programs were launched. Wednesday eve- 
ning the conference joined with a great 
Chicago rally. 

What happened? A_ record-breaking 
heat wave and a record-breaking attend- 
ance at the church school conference in 
suburban Park Ridge. This convention 
received considerable publicity from two 
of the leading Chicago dailies. The day be- 
fore the banquet twice as many dinner 
reservations were in the hands of Dr. 
Walter Spangler as could be accommodated 
in the spacious parish house of St. Luke’s, 
Park Ridge. 

Following the dinner, over 600 men and 
women gathered in the church auditorium 
to listen to an address by the Rev. Theo- 
dore K. Finck on “The New Day for Child- 
hood.” Charlotte Rust and Wilma Kait- 
schuk, representing the Illinois Synod and 
the Wartburg Synod respectively, con- 
ducted a round table discussion on “The 
Children of the Church.” The balance of 
the evening was devoted to the depart- 
mental conferences for the many Sunday 
school teachers who were present. Twelve 
men and seventeen women demonstrated 
how each lesson in The Christian Life 
Course and the Augsburg Series for Sep- 
tember 17 should be prepared, outlined 
and taught. The teachers who listened 
were intensely interested in this part of 
the program as well as in the discussion 
which followed the presentation of each 
unit. Four of the demonstration teachers 
are staff members of the Parish and Church 
School Board. Excellent work was also 
done by the other teachers. For example, 
one of them—a district superintendent of 
Chicago schools—explained the conference 
method of teaching seniors and young 
people; another teacher—a Ph.D: in educa- 
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tion from the University of Chicago—dis- 
cussed in language that everybody could 
understand, the psychology which under- 
lies the appreciative type of lesson. There 
was also a section for general superin- 
tendents and another for leadership edu- 
cation. 


Sixty Churches Represented 


Sixty-five pastors were present. Of the 
sixty churches that were represented, one 
belongs to the Slovak Zion Synod, nine to 
the Wartburg Synod, and fifty to the 
Illinois Synod. While most of the church 
workers came from the Chicago area, a 
goodly number traveled from 30 to 65 
miles to attend the conference, the latter 
coming from Elgin, Aurora, Joliet, Wood- 
stock, Harvard, Richmond and Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Many of those present re- 
marked, “This was the finest educational 
conference of the type I have ever at- 
tended. I got a lot out of it.” 

The teachers on the demonstration staff 
included Marie Koch, St. Luke’s; Pearl 
Wheaton, Belmont Park; Charlotte Rust, 
Wicker Park; Mrs. John Spaid, Reforma- 
tion; Mrs. Harvey Clark, Redeemer; Mrs. 
Paul Nordsiek, Trinity, Des Plaines; Ruth 
Mortensen, Woodlawn-Immanuel; Lucille 
O’Connor, St. Peter’s; Mrs. George Perl, 
Holy Trinity; Ernest Bell, Good Shepherd; 
Catherine Scheib, Luther Memorial; Karl 
Einsiedel, Christ Church; Magdalen Koepke, 
North Austin; George Doerner, Elmwood 
Park; Mrs. Florence Derry, St. Peter’s, 
Forest Park; Mrs. Fred Tanner, St. Paul’s, 
Evanston; Roland Ziege, Luther Memorial; 
George Lowrie, Elmwood Park; Mrs. 
Walter Spangler, Park Ridge; Mrs. Arthur 
Knudsen, Emmanuel, Maywood; Mrs. 
E. R. Johnson, Park Ridge; Clarence Line- 
berger, Wilmette; Leonard Ziehm, Christ 
Church; John H. Johnson, Ph.D., Mt. Zion; 
Mrs. Clarence Paulus, Woodlawn-Im- 
manuel; the Revs. Theodore K. Finck, S. 
White Rhyne, D.D., Charles H. B. Lewis, 
D.D., and the Rev. Arthur H. Getz. Most 
of the teachers from the Chicago territory 
have had college or university training 
and teaching experience in public schools 
and church schools. 

Henry P. SCHAEFFER. 


EDUCATION BANQUET 
Mm ST LUKES LUTHERAN CHURCH 
SEPTEMBER- 13-1939 
PARK RIDGE, ILL 


om 
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HAVERFORD CENTER 


The Inner Mission’s Center for Negro Work 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Durine the months of July and August 
Haverford Center was open each day from 
9.00 A. M. until 5.30 P. M., and at least 
two evenings a week. 

In July a vacation church school was 
conducted. The book, “God’s Children 
Learning to Live Together,’ was used. 
Game and handicraft periods gave us the 
opportunity to put into practice what we 
learned in our Bible class. More than one 
hundred boys and girls from six to sixteen 
years of age attended the school. In spite 
of our limited room equipment, there were 
many who asked, “Why can’t we have Bible 
school in August too?” The school ended 
with a picnic at one of our city play- 
grounds. 

With the first sign of warm weather 
came the question, “May I go to camp?” 
Fifteen children could go to a Children’s 
Country Week Camp. But there were so 
many who needed the experience of living 
in the out-of-doors. What could we do? 
Kind friends gave camp scholarships which 
made it possible for us to take thirty-eight 
boys and girls to College Settlement Farms. 
The children, with our workers, lived in 
cabins and did their own cooking and 
camp chores. We enjoyed many new ex- 
periences together and are already talking 
about next summer. 

A group of eighty-six mothers and chil- 
dren spent a day at the Burholme Day 
Camp. Other groups were taken to parks 
and playgrounds by our workers. Though 
we see much room for improvement, we 
can say as did one of our little boys, “This 
is the best summer we have ever had.” 

Our Well Baby Clinic comtinues to serve 
our neighborhood. Each clinic day finds 
at least one hundred mothers and babies 
being served by doctor and nurses. 

Sister ANNA MELVILLE, 
Directing Deaconess. 


“Wr CANNOT serve God and mammon, 
but we can serve God with mammon.” 
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SYNOD OF OHIO NEWS 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Once Labor Day has been marked off 
the calendar and children have been hur- 
ried back from vacation days to begin the 
routine of going to school, a renewed 
activity immediately shows itself not only 
in Buckeye congregations but everywhere. 
Several churches have started an intensive 
fall “round-up” which will undoubtedly 
prove fruitful in bringing back many old 
faithfuls as well as adding the faces of 
several new scholars. With pastors and 
laymen attending the fall conferences and 
preparations in the making for the CCC 
meetings at vantage points throughout 
synod in October, cooler weather helps 
greatly in preparing an atmosphere con- 
ducive to attending these get-togethers. 


After serving the New Pittsburgh-Rows- 
burg-Pleasant Valley Parish for nearly 
five years, the Rev. Carl M. Kessler re- 
signed as pastor to accept a call to the 
Loyal Oak-Acme Parish of Wadsworth and 
vicinity, becoming effective August 1. 
‘Pastor and Mrs, Kessler helped to create 
a new interest in missionary activity in 
all the congregations. This showed itself 
in the fine response which these churches 
made to the Anniversary Appeal. In say- 
ing, “God be with you till we meet again,” 
more than two hundred members of the 
three churches attended a farewell party 
and presented Pastor Kessler with a hand- 
some private communion service. Or- 
ganizations remembered them with many 
useful gifts for the parsonage. 


Leaders in Church Schools of south- 
eastern Ohio got off to an early start Sun- 
day, September 17, when an afternoon and 
evening’s program was conducted at New 
Hope Church near Adamsville, the Rev. 
K. J. Bishop, pastor. Dr. G. W. Miley, pas- 
tor of Augsburg Church, Toledo, and Mrs. 
Marion Poppen Athey of Columbus pre- 
sented stimulating messages to large au- 
diences. Pastor Miley spoke in the after- 
noon on “Christian Study for Christian 
Servants,” and likewise preached at the 
vesper service. Mrs. Athy was helpful in 
presenting the work of children and Chil- 
dren of the Church materials. During the 
picnic supper occasion was given to recall 
that New Hope is one of the oldest Lu- 
theran congregations in the state, having 
been organized in 1811. The present edifice, 
it was pointed out, is one of the largest 
rural church buildings in Ohio, dedication 
services having been held in 1871. 


Members of St. Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, 
and their pastor, the Rev. David Mumford, 
were truly joyful and happy Sunday, Sep- 


tember 10, when special services were. 


conducted appropriately to commemorate 
the completion of a renovation and re- 
decoration program. At the morning serv- 
ice the Rev. Paul R. Clouser of Christ 
Church, Carey, preached the rededication 
sermon, and at the vesper service Dr. J. H. 
Culler of Springfield returned as the thir- 
teenth pastor of the church to bring a 
warm message. In the summer of 1938 Mr. 
Mumford became the nineteenth pastor of 
this historic congregation, which was or- 
ganized in 1829 under such leadership as 
Pastors Schuh, Stough and Ruth. The 
renovation program included items both 
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in the interior and exterior and was com- 
pleted at a cost of about $3,100. Nearly 
all of the amount has been pledged and 
paid to date. 


Good News 


It’s always good news to learn about the 
revival of interest and enthusiasm in a 
little country congregation where burial 
services have been said over it twenty or 
more years ago. It was Palm Sunday 1938 
that Pastor Howard R. Kunkle of Paulding 
went to St. John’s Church, near Oakwood, 
and resumed services with several faith- 
fuls after twenty-two years of inactivity. 
August 27 the fifty-third anniversary of 
the congregation was observed and many 
evidences of faith were expressed through 
the baptism of adults and children and 
the administration of the Holy Communion. 
At a service in the afternoon Dr. B. F. 
Hofer of Zion Church, Defiance, the Rev. 
H. A. Kunkle of St. Mark’s Church, Albion, 
Ind.—the pastor’s father—and Frank A. 
Giessler, layman of St. Paul’s, Paulding, 
were speakers. Greetings and historical 
data provided many interesting additions. 
St. John’s is again being added to the 
Paulding Parish. 


The Rev. Howard R. Kunkle gave the 
address at the annual Lutheran Choir Fes- 
tival of Wisconsin, which was presented in 
the Hartford City auditorium, August 25. 
He spoke on “Heaven’s Theme for Earth’s 
Choirs,” after the choirs had sung sep- 
arately and en masse. Pastor Kunkle is 
associate editor of Sursum Corda, new 
church music periodical. 


When the forty-third annual convention 
of the Luther League of the Synod of Ohio 
was held in First Church, Mansfield, Sep- 
tember 1-3, the largest registered attend- 
ance at such meetings was announced. 
There were 385 registered delegates and 
visitors. Prominent leaders were Dr. Otto 
C. Mees, Columbus; Dr. Gould Wickey, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
Columbus; Mr. Alvin Schaediger, North 
Bergen, N. J.; and Dr. G. E. Swoyer, pas- 
tor loci. Officers elected were: President, 
Andrew Dropko, Lorain; vice-president, 
Robert Fry, Toledo; secretary, Elizabeth 
Renz, Beach City; treasurer, Faye Kughler, 
Stone Creek; executive committee, the Rev. 
Frank Secrist of Dayton and Harold Lange 
of Akron. : 

Pastoral Changes 

Among pastoral changes in Ohio during 
the summer was the transfer of the Rev. 
J. A. Schofer of St. John’s Church, Hicks- 
ville, to the Lordstown Parish, near War- 
ren. Having served in the Hicksville 
Charge for eleven years, Pastor Schofer 
entered the new field as his fourth pas- 
torate in Ohio. The Rev. Karl Schofer, his 
son, read the service and delivered the 
charge to his father, while the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, director of Religious Education 
and Young People’s Work of the Synod of 
Ohio, delivered the charge to the congre- 
gation. A special musical number was 
played by Miss Caroline Harner, cello, and 
Sister Clara Bailey, harp. Pastor Schofer’s 
son, Karl, is now pastor of the Strasburg 
Parish, having resigned as assistant pastor 
at the First Church, Dayton. 


The Rev. D. T. Holland, formerly pastor 
of First Church, Bryan, has become pastor 
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of St. Paul’s Church, Akron. Dr. J. S. 
Herold has transferred to the California 
Synod where he is leading a mission 
church in Oakland to renewed interest 
and activity. He served the Synod of Ohio 
many years as Missionary Superintendent 
and held several important pastorates in 
Ohio. 


Rally Day services in Trinity Church, 
Springfield, assumed a spirited emphasis 
when a special service of recognition was 
given the pastor, the Rev. Daniel J. Uhlman, 
who took charge of the congregation Sep- 
tember 15, 1929. It was noted that the 
membership has increased more than 100 


per cent over the ten-year period. At the 


9.30 A. M. service Dr. C. A. Sundberg of 
Second Church, Springfield, read the 
liturgy, and Dr. Joseph Sittler, president 
of synod, preached the sermon. For the 
Vesper Service the Rev. Charles W. Cassel 
of West Carrollton read the service and 
Dr. E. C. Xander of First Church, Spring- 
field, delivered the sermon. During the 
Sunday school portion of the service, Dr. 
M. I. Powell, missionary superintendent of 
the synod, delivered an address. Pastor 
Uhlman was presented with a handsome 
robe and has been promised a new par- 
sonage by the congregation. 


GOPHER NOTES 
By the Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre 


Minnesota has lost two distinguished 

citizens during the past few months in the 
death of the world renowned Mayo 
Brothers—Doctors Charles and Will. These 
surgeons and their work are not only 
known in Minnesota, but the fame of Roch- 
ester, Minn., is worldwide. Some fifty-five 
years ago, Dr. William W. Mayo, father 
of the recently deceased surgeons, to- 
gether with his then youthful sons, started 
a hospital while laboring to care for the 
injured from a tornado which had ripped 
through this small southern Minnesota 
town. 
From this small institution has grown a 
large group of co-ordinated institutions 
known as the Mayo Clinic, which ministers 
to the physical distress of thousands yearly. 
Rochester is today a beautiful city of 
25,000 people. Three Lutheran churches 
(none U. L. C. A.) are among the many 
religious institutions ministering to the 
soul needs of the thousands of visitors. 


Minneapolis 

is Minnesota’s largest city. This October 
it is celebrating its centennial. The first 
white man known to have set foot on what 
now is Minneapolis was the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Father Louis Hennepin, in the 
year 1680. In 1819 a government military 
post was established at the junction of the 
Minnesota and Mississippi rivers. In 1822 
a fort was erected which today is known 
as Fort Snelling. 

The first claim shanty on the eastern 
side of the Falls of St. Anthony was built 
in 1638. In 1845 Pierre Bottineau erected 
the first permanent house in St. Anthony 
village. In 1854 the land west of the vil- 
lage was opened to settlement, a collection 


of buildings which soon housed a popula- _ 


tion of a thousand was called Minneapolis. 
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i In 1873 St. Anthony and Minneapolis 
_ joined hands under one name and one 


_ government. 
Saw mills were the great attractions of 


today there are no more mills sawing up 
the virgin timber. The city, however, is 
known as the great flour-milling center 
of the world. But besides its mills and 
grain elevators its half a million inhabitants 
have other interests and attractions to 
show the visitors. The University of 
Minnesota, one of the greatest in the coun- 
try, occupies a beautiful campus of 130 
acres on the east bank of the Mississippi 


River. Other institutions of learning are 


Augsburg College and Theological Sem- 
inary (Lutheran Free Church), Lutheran 
Bible Institute (extra-synodical), Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, McPhail School 
of Music, and our own Northwestern Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, established 
here in 1922. 

Minneapolis has become widely known 
as an art center. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra is no longer referred to 
“down east” as the “cowboys from the 
west.” The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
and the Walker Art Gallery are housed in 
beautiful homes that are a distinct credit 
to any city. 


A Lutheran Center 


Three general bodies of Lutherans have 
this city as their headquarters. Ninety 
Lutheran churches are found within the 
city limits and are grouped as follows: 
Norwegian Lutheran, 21; Augustana Synod, 
18; Synodical Conference, 18; Lutheran 
Free Church, 10; American Lutheran, 5; 
and our United Lutheran completes the 
group with 14. There are also one each 
of the Lutheran Brethren, Eielsen, and 
Danish and Finnish bodies. Every Lu- 
theran group in America has a church here 
except the Icelandic Synod and the Negro 
Mission. Truly this is a cosmopolitan city 
for Lutheranism. Twenty years ago the 
majority of these, none U. L. C. A. churches, 
were bi-lingual, or possibly 100 per cent 
foreign, as far as the services were con- 
cerned. Today possibly 95 per cent are all- 
English. Many of them use the Common 
Service. (Incidentally all U. L. C. A. 
churches in the Synod of the Northwest 
use the Common Service and its pastors 
wear a robe.) Besides the educational in- 
stitutions of the Lutheran Church men- 
tioned above, Minneapolis has one Dea- 
-coness Motherhouse, three Lutheran Or- 
phans’ Homes, two Old People’s Homes, 
three Lutheran Hospitals and six other 
Social Service Homes or Hospices, two 
Publication Houses and four book stores. 

Together with its twin city, St. Paul, 
and the many suburbs the metropolitan 
area numbers close to a million souls. 


As Minneapolis celebrates its centennial, 
one of our churches, Salem, served by the 
Rev. P. L. Wetzler, is celebrating fifty 
years of service for the Master. This con- 

- gregation has taken its place as one of the 
outstanding Lutheran congregations in 
Minneapolis. 


_ The Rev. Julius F. Masted, a graduate 
_ of Northwestern Seminary, ordained by the 

dent of the synod and his pastor, the 
. W. P. Christy, in St. Mark’s Church, 
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Minneapolis, June 28, was installed in the 
Swanburg Parish August 13, by the syn- 
odical president, assisted by the Rev. 
A. C. P. Hays. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. M. Stanley Kemp, Th.D., pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, and 
his family spent part of their vacation at 
Stone Harbor, N. J. 


In a recent report of the treasurer of the 
United Lutheran Church I note that the 
combined synods comprising the new Cen- 
tral Synod of Pennsylvania gave $206,749.90 
to the apportioned benevolences of the 
United Lutheran Church, the largest sum 
of any synod in the whole Church. The 
Central Synod has a communing member- 
sip of 125,253. 


The Church Councilmen’s Conference 
for Altoona was held in First Church, the 
Rev. Luke H. Rhoads pastor, October 5, 
with Gould Wickey, D.D., as guest speaker. 
October 4 Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., was 
guest speaker at a conference in Trinity 
Church, Bedford, the Rev. George Melhorn 
pastor. October 6 Dr. Wickey spoke in St. 
John’s, Clearfield, the Rev. E. Roy Houser 
pastor. 


A Faithful Member 


George S. Sayers for the past seventeen 
years janitor at Trinity Lutheran Church, 
the writer pastor, died September 2 after 
one week’s illness. For thirty-three years 
a loyal and faithful member of Trinity 
Church he served well. One of his daugh- 
ters is director of music at Trinity Church 
and another is superintendent of the pri- 
mary department in the Sunday school. 
Services were conducted in the church by 
the pastor where hundreds viewed his 
body. To hundreds of children he was 
known as “Uncle George.” 


The Lutheran pastors are finding the 
book exchange operated through the Pas- 
toral Association very helpful. Each pas- 
tor furnishes one book and it is circulated 
according to a routine schedule clipped in 
each book until at last it returns to the 
owner. 


The Altoona District Luther League, 
Miss Margaret McFalls president, held the 
fall rally at St. Luke’s Church, Roaring 
Springs, the Rev. C. E. Naugle pastor, 
September 26, with the Rev. Ralph W. 
Meckley, pastor of Woodbury Lutheran 
Church, as the guest speaker. In October 
the district will hold its second annual 
convention in St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, 
the Rev. John L. Barnes pastor. 


Bethany’s New Pastor 


A congregational reception for the Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul L. Reaser and son Clayton 
was held September 21 in Bethany Church. 
A large number of members, friends and 
pastors and their wives were present. The 
writer, representing the Lutheran Associa- 
tion of Ministers, extended greetings from 
that body. Pastor and Mrs. Reaser came 
to Altoona September 1 from Kulpmont, 
Pa. Both are natives of Adams County, Pa. 

Installation services for the Rev. Paul 
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L. Reaser were conducted September 24 
with the president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, M. R. Hamsher, D.D., and 
the former pastor, the Rev. Harry L. Saul 
of Carlisle, bringing the messages. Assist- 
ing in the service was the Rev. George K. 
Bowers, Bedford, a senior at Gettysburg 
Seminary, who ably supplied Bethany dur- 
ing the summer. 


Oldest Children’s Mission Band 
in America 


The Golden Jubilee of the Children’s 
Mission Band of Zion Church, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., was celebrated September 17 
with a beautiful program in commemora- 
tion of the fifty years of work of this, the 
oldest children’s Mission Band in North 
America. During the fifty years Mrs. 
Charles H. Reed, one of the organizers, had 
been its efficient superintendent. The so- 
ciety was organized by Miss Kate Stewart 
and Mrs. Reed—then Miss Margery M. 
Tierney—and its object was mission edu- 
cation and the support of mission work. 
The kindergarten work in Japan and the 
Red Rose fund of Dr. Kugler were aided 
by the Band. At the Feast of Dolls in 
Japan, March 3, the doll sent by this Band, 
named Margery Tierney Reed, had a part 
in the Japanese ceremonies and pictures 
of the event were sent to the society. 
Through the work of Mrs. Agnes Keller 
Leidy, superintendent of the Rocky Boy 
Committee of the Band, much aid was 
sent to that mission for American Indians 
in Montana. 

Mrs. Reed was the guest of honor of 
the Sunday school, September 17, and was 
given a beautiful basket of fifty Ophelia 
roses by Mrs. Harry Mattern’s and Mrs. 
M. S. Kemp’s classes in honor of her work. 
Dr. M. S. Kemp, the pastor, made the 
presentation speech and Mrs. Reed in re- 
sponse paid tribute to the assistant super- 
intendents, parents and older members of 
the church who assisted her in the work. 

The celebration of the Band was held 
in the Junior Hall, which was decorated 
with yellow flowers by Mrs. Paul Leedom 
and daughter, Margaret. The devotions 
were in charge of Edith Young. A program 
of music and mission stories by members 
of the band followed. Vivian Mentzer 
was made a life member. The Mission 
Band today has 104 members—seventy-five 
of them regular members and twenty-nine 
life members. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


located at Greenville, Pa., opened Septem- 
ber 19. The total enrollment to date is 258 
according to the report of the president, 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, and is distributed 
among the classes as follows: 


Men Women Total 
Freshmen ......... 56 44 100 
Sophomores ... 45 24 69 
J UNTO BAS pavstteass 21 17 38 
SORIGTBN crassiscoters 20 22 42 
Specials so.sccsscave 6 3 9 
ote < © ccatetactes 148 110 258 


Of the total enrollment, 93 are Lutherans, 
and 17 are students who anticipate study- 
ing for the gospel ministry upon complet- 
ing their studies at Thiel. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Nor “On the Wing,” nor by pack-saddle 
as came the pioneer preacher, John Michael 
Steck, but by the easy gait of our trusted 
though somewhat venerable Nash, your 
correspondent has in recent days gone 
about somewhat. Eliminating the personal 
references, from these travels over the 
motor trails come news items and season- 
able comment. 

There might be tribute to the beauty of 
our countryside. The good wife, who has 
shared the drives, admits the charm of 
our hills and vales as in their own right 
superior to everything in her recent 8,000- 
mile Pullman swing around the Americas 
from Winnipeg to Banff to Vancouver to 
Los Angeles to Mexico and home. These 
“little journeys” through forest and fertile 
valley, past humble cottage and over gor- 
geous Sewickley Heights, speeding the 
straight stretches and winding carefully in 
lower gear down steep Camp Meeting 
Road, by moonlight along Dairy Farm 
Road and in the rain over fast Perry High- 
way—what pleasure and vacation joy in 
the home neighborhoods! 


Among the Covenanters 


Latest of these drives was one made in 
the night over the Heights from Sewickley 
past the Thaw home, called “As You Like 
It”; there the auctioneer had been at work 
before the wreckers come to demolish the 
mansion. Then we rode along the quiet 
course of the Venango Trail across the 
Connoquenessing, then over the wood 
bridge spanning Little Creek, past the his- 
toric Plains and Nebo Presbyterian 
churches, coming home from attendance 
at the congregational dinner in the Se- 
wickley United Presbyterian Church. This 
congregation, which stands upon a sub- 
stantial base of Covenanter solidity, well 
represents the place of the North Irish in 
Western Pennsylvania. We were there be- 
cause the wife was carried to that church 
for her baptism and sat as a child in a 
family pew where her people still will be 
found each Sabbath morn. It was in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the home 
church to return and be with the “ain folk” 
for a wee tarrying. So we did, the wife, 
her father, David McCann Woods, and 
the humble writer. For seventy-five years 
the children of that congregation have 
been carving their place. Here are men 
who talk to you in familiar fashion of 
Charley Schwab and Carnegie, of busi- 
ness enterprises known to the far corners 
of the globe, of philanthropies and scien- 
tific advancements that bless millions, of 
missionaries in far lands and Christian 
leaders throughout America. So for an 
evening we sat with the children of the 
Covenanters. 


The Little Hammer 


That pilgrimage to Sewickley followed 
hard upon another journey, over to Hebron 
Lutheran Church in Leechburg, to be 
speaker at a service held as one of the 
events in the four-month series of pro- 
grams held by the Leechburg churches to 
celebrate the one hundred twenty-fifth 
year of Lutheranism in that locality. The 
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Leechburg churches are among the many 
in the Pittsburgh Synod which stand upon 
the pioneer labors of Michael John and 
John Michael Steck. 

On exhibition at Leechburg among the 
many important items were three quite 
unusual and quite illuminating objects. 
First was the certificate (in German) pre- 
pared by Michael John Steck to record 
the baptism, confirmation and marriage 
of a pioneer girl, Susannah Amend, daugh- 
ter of George Amend and Esther Merklin, 
baptized in 1791, confirmed in 1808, and 
married in 1818 to John Hill. 

By permission of the good folk who now 
occupy the Hill homestead, we took into 
the pulpit for the service the “Steck Ham- 
mer,” given to Grandmother Hettie Kuhns 
by John Michael Steck, first president of 
the Pittsburgh Synod and on a winter 
pastoral tour. It was a memento for a very 
little girl as he visited in his sister’s home. 
We who ride so luxuriously now do not 
appreciate the hard travel by saddle and 
what a laborious task it was for the mis- 
sionary to perform these baptisms, confir- 
mations and weddings for the people who 
were scattered through the almost track- 
less wilderness. This particular ride was 
made by Missionary Steck in most un- 
auspicious weather, bitter cold after a long 
spell of warmth and rain. The horse could 
scarcely travel, for under the icy crust 
was bottomless mire that froze until the 
animal’s hooves became great gobs of 
flinty mud. At the roadside stood a black- 
smith’s shop; there the missionary had 
made for him a little hammer with which 
at frequent intervals to pound off the 
spawls from the shoes of his faithful travel 
companion. 

The pastoral care of these missionaries 
bore fruit. Also with us in the pulpit was 
a book (a personal possession) dated by 
David Kuhns in his own hand on Decem- 
ber 17, 1837, a volume on theology written 
by a theological professor, bought and used 
by this Lutheran layman for his own 
edification and for the instruction of his 
family, one of whom, Lewis M. Kuhns, 
entered the ministry. 


The Labor of Eight Girls 


The previous Lord’s Day, September 10, 
our car made its way through city traffic 
to Messiah Church, Homestead Park, 
where a Moller organ was being dedicated. 
This organ was the gift to the congrega- 
tion by the Dorcas Class, about whom quite 
a little story might be told. 

In 1925, when the members of Messiah 
Church still worshiped on West Street in 
downtown Homestead, the class of eight 
girls taught by Mrs. G. C. Garber con- 
ceived the idea of a substantial gift to 
the church. All were young, under con- 
firmation age. Even so, the ambitious 
thought of a pipe organ came to these 
young folks, and under the inspiration of 
the teacher the little group began to save 
money and then to raise money by special 
means. Investments were made in a build- 
ing and loan association, and in due course 
the fund grew into something worth while. 
In the fourteen years the group changed. 
The girls grew up; quite a few of them 
married; the roll grew to twenty-five; Mrs. 
Herman Kuhns became an adviser along 
with Mrs. Garber, who retained her place 
and interest. This present summer found 
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the group in position to make their pur- 
chase. They had accumulated sufficient 
funds to purchase a sweet-toned and quite 
adequate pipe organ. 

It was a happy group that formed the 
dedication procession on the afternoon of 
the seventeenth; Mrs. Garber and Mrs. 
Kuhns, the adult advisers of the group; 
Dr. C. M. Teufel, pastor of the church, with 
Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, missionary superin- 
tendent of synod, and your correspondent, 
who was privileged to give the address of 
the afternoon and to touch the organ keys 
as the first to use it. Included in the serv- 
ice was a recital in which appeared Mrs. 
W. Ray Nuss and Mrs. Paul Wallace of 
the Homestead Park Methodist Church, 
Mr. G. N. Tucker of the Mt. Lebanon Epis- 
copal Church, and Mr. Thomas Murdock, 
baritone soloist. 

Thus through persistence of a girls’ class 
a notable contribution was made to the 
congregation. But we observed as the 
history of the class was read by the pres- 
ident that mention was made of beney- 
olences, especially of the regular contri- 
butions to the annual roll calls of the 
Pittsburgh Inner Mission Society, as well 
as contributions to other expenses, for ex- 
ample, payment of $100 to the church 
treasurer to meet interest due on a note. 
As Parish Education Month comes to a 
close the record of this class in Homestead 
Park climaxes the month so far as our 
own observation can see. 


ROCHESTER—THE KODAK 
CITY 


By the Rev. Frederick Edward Reissig 


SrraNGER than fiction is the story of the 
defeat of the Newark Bears by the Roch- 
ester Red Wings in the play-off series for 
the Governor’s Cup. The games stood three 
to two in favor of the Bears. The score in 
the sixth game was six to two in favor of 
the Bears. It was the last half of the ninth 
inning and two men were out. Hundreds 
of fans had left the baseball park. The 
Bears had the series in the bag, so every- 
one thought. Then pandemonium broke 
loose when after two Red Wing players 
got on base, Estel Crabtree, voted the 
most useful player in the International 
League, hit a home run. The game went 
on to the end of the twelfth inning, at 
which time the Red Wings got one run 
and took the game which tied the series. 
The following day a great fight was on. 
The stadium was packed beyond capacity. 
The final score was two to one in favor 
of the Rochester Red Wings. What a story! 
What a defeat! What a victory! Well, all 
I can say is, that it pays to stay in the 
fight until the last ball is thrown. The 
hundreds of folk who went home earlier 
in the game got what they deserved. They 
were not sportsmen enough to stay with 
their team to the end. 


Students Get Good Advice 


It was good to hear our Quaker pres- 
ident, Alan Valentine, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, say to his students on the opening 
day: “As you make your choice and work 
toward it, remember that in whatever 
terms you think of Him, the spirit of God 
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still lives and moves and has His being. 
His ways and His ends remain unaltered, 
and in His great design each of us is some 
essential part. If you accept that part, I 
think I know your choice, and in your 
efforts He will be with you.” 

Wherever folk are speaking or preach- 
ing in these days one senses a mighty 
serious note. And in the extremity of men 
and nations, God is being sought after. 
Well, where else can men go for light and 
hope and peace? 


Youth Study 

The Youth Commission of the Rochester 
Y. M. C. A. has just released a most val- 
uable and interesting study of Rochester’s 
youth situation. The study covered the 
ages 16-25. In Rochester’s population of 
330,000, there are 55,000 young people of 
these ages; or 32 out of every 100 are of 
this age. In 1890, the ratio was 36 in 100. 
Youth represents a diminishing ratio in 
the population. This is significant: Of the 
total, 56 per cent are in school or gainfully 
employed; 44 per cent are totally unem- 
ployed or under government supervision. 
The working youth are almost equally 
divided between overall and white collar 
jobs, with the former getting slightly 
higher wages. The average for all em- 
ployed is $16.40 a week. 

The study challenges the character 
building agencies and the churches to face 
anew the needs of youth. 

The report is presented in a very at- 
tractive form covering thirty-seven pages. 
I imagine that those who are particularly 
interested in such a study could obtain a 
copy from the Rochester Y. M. C. A. at 
a nominal cost. 


What a Day in Rochester! 


Sunday, September 24, was a day to 
overflowing in our Lutheran Church Life 
in Rochester and vicinity. Here are the 
events: 

1. Grace Church, the Rev. Walter Krum- 
wiede pastor, observed its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. At the morning service Dr. Samuel 
Trexler preached. In the afternoon, the 
Rev. Herbert Bosch of Buffalo, Western 
Conference president, preached, and Fred- 
erick Martin, D.D., former pastor, now of 
Syracuse, brought greetings. 

2. St. Paul’s, Pittsford, the Rev. Yost 
Brandt pastor, observed the tenth anni- 
versary of the rebuilding of its church 
plant and the sixteenth anniversary of the 
ministry of its pastor at St. Paul’s. Prof. 
Paul J. Hoh, D.D., of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, preached. 

3. Student Eric Brandt, son of Pastor 
and Mrs. Yost Brandt, was ordained to 
the gospel ministry at his home church, 
St. Paul’s, Pittsford, in the evening. Dr. 
Trexler presided at ‘the ordination service 
and Pastor Bosch preached the sermon. 
Pastor Eric Brandt began his ministry at 
Immanuel Church, Webster, October 1. 
He succeeds the Rev. William Arndt, who 
completed fifty years of service with this 
congregation. 

4. Pastor Arndt also on this last Sun- 
day of September preached his farewell 
sermon. is was particularly significant 
since it brought to a close a rich and use- 
ful pastorate of fifty years. 

5. It was Luther League Day and the 
Luther Leagues held a service at the 
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Church of the Resurrection, the Rev. 
Eugene Stowell pastor. The Rev. J. Sahner 
Blank of Redeemer Church, Buffalo, was 
the speaker. 

From Philadelphia, Buffalo, Syracuse and 
New York City, preachers came to enrich 
us and to join in these festival services. 


Young Pastors 


Four young pastors have come into the 
Rochester area within the last year: Robert 
Stackel, St. Paul’s, Dansville; Herman 
Miller, Church of the Reformation; Wil- 
liam Krumwiede, Zion; Eric Brandt, Im- 
manuel, Webster. 

We are justly proud of these able young 
pastors. They show the results of fine 
training in both college and seminary. 


Pastors Vote to Share 


The pastors of the Western Conference 
of the United Synod of New York voted 
at their fall meeting to do a bit of sharing 
of their salaries with those pastors who 
are sadly underpaid. A definite plan of 
sharing on a percentage basis has been 
worked out by a committee consisting of 
Pastors John Fleck, D.D., Wiliam Kaiser 
and Christian Krahmer. The United Synod 
of New York has commissioned its Com- 
mittee on Home Missions to study the 
matter of low salaries in the synod. This 
is surely a step in the right direction. 
Christian brethren ought to share. It will 
do all of us good to feel that we are help- 
ing to “bear another’s burdens.” 


Social Missions Advances 
The Inner Mission Society of our city 
is constantly advancing in its work under 
the able leadership of Pastor Fred Heins. 
It seems that opportunity knocks at the 
doors of the society faster than they can 
be opened. The harvest is truly ripe. 
October 12-23 hundreds of Lutheran 
laymen and women will be canvassing the 
Lutheran homes of Rochester and vicinity 
for memberships in the society with which 
to carry on the growing work. Mr. Arnold 
Kelpin of Trinity Church is the efficient 
chairman this year. Mr. Gerhardt Ellestadt 
of the Church of the Reformation is the 
able president of the society. 


United States Neutrality 


As everywhere, Rochester folk are of 
one mind relative to keeping the United 
States out of war, but opinion is divided 
as to how that can be done. Pastors, uni- 
versity and seminary professors, and civic 
leaders are holding opposite views as to 
the embargo. We are sending our share 
of mail to Washington. We know it can- 
not be read, but it at least has the effect 
of impressing our representatives with the 
tremendous importance of the issues in- 
volved and the necessity of giving this 
matter most careful and prayerful study. 


Personal 

Pastor Austin Roeder is convalescing 
from a serious operation. He hopes to take 
up his work again very soon. 

Pastor John Smith, formerly of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rochester, who was stricken thir- 
teen years ago with creeping paralysis, 
passed away September 14 at his home in 
Rochester. Like a true soldier of Christ, 
he bore his heavy cross. 
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CHURCH COUNCILMEN— 
A STUDY BOOK FOR YOU! 


Forty Thousand 
Strong 


By HENRY H. BAGGER 


—————————— 


Forty Thousand Strong 
A STUDY BOOK 
for Church Councilmen 


The church wants to help its council- 
men study the church, themselves, and 
their job so that there will be greater 
efficiency and interest. It wants its lay- 
leaders to be equipped to look back; to 
be acquainted and interested at home 
and abroad, not simply parish-minded; 
to be willing to do God’s work in His 
way; and to be willing to investigate and 
capable of examining their inmost lives 
in order to improve themselves as stew- 
ards. This will result in a forward-mov- 
ing church. A study of this text will help 
to further this end. 

This study book may be used at spe- 
cial monthly meetings when there is no 
business meeting; or at the regular meet- 
ings, running the study period first and 
for not less than half an hour. One chap- 
ter may be studied at a meeting, each 
member of the council taking a turn at 
leading the discussion. Special topics for 
discussion are given with each chapter. 
Practical application should be made. 


The interesting chapters for study are: 
One of Forty Thousand 
Down the Avenue of Years 
Around the Council Table 
Still There 
Guardians of Order, Truth, and 
Youth 
The Business of Buildings and 
Budgets 
How to Call and Keep a Pastor 
The Gospel “Bound in Shoe Leather” 
A Swing Around the Circle 
Let’s Go—with God 
You will find this book educational, 
positively spiritual, and severely prac- 
tical. It will bring the councilmen near 
to God, His Word, His will, and His work. 


HOW ABOUT ORDERING IT NOW 
AND STUDYING IT? 


Price, 


15 cents a copy; 80 cents for 6 copies; 
$1.50 for 12 copies, postage prepaid. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S.C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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NORTH JERSEY NEWS 


By the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman, 
Teaneck, N. J. 


THE State of New Jersey is partitioned 
among three synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. The northern 
part of the state adheres to the United 
Synod of New York. In the south the new 
Central Pennsylvania Synod and the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania vie. This fact 
was forcibly brought home to many con- 
gregations when returning delegates from 
the state Luther League convention at 
Camden reported sadly that the Leagues 
belonging to Central Pennsylvania Synod 
churches had seceded from the state group 
in order to affiliate with a new synodical 
Luther League. 

So it becomes evident anew that prob- 
lems of partition are not unique to Europe. 
We have them here. Many New Jerseyites 
have mulled over this one for years, and 
an outgrowth of this taking of thought is 
the organization of a somewhat chimerical 
“Association of Congregations Favoring a 
New Jersey Synod,” with headquarters in 
Weehawken. On the other hand, some feel 
that a New Jersey Synod would merely 
increase present difficulties, since the busi- 
ness and social life of the northern part 
of the state centers in New York, while 
the southern part centers in Philadelphia. 
Thus, northern New Jersey has more in 
common with New York than it has with 
the southern counties of the state. 

Meanwhile the State Luther League is 
the first to suffer from the situation, and 
probably eventually faces dissolution as 
local Leagues are drawn into their syn- 
odical groups and out of the New Jersey 
state group. The new president of the state 
League, Alfred Beck of Union City, has 
something to worry about and can sym- 
pathetically share the plight of President 
Benes and Premier Moscicki. 


Our Lutheran Camps 


Two Lutheran camps are operated in 
Interstate (New York and New Jersey) 
Park at Bear Mountain during the summer 
months. Directors of each hail from the 
New Jersey area. Miss Dorothy Zerbst, 
who is in charge of the Lutheran Girls’ 
Camp, is a member of Good Shepherd 
Church, Weehawken, the Rev. C. K. Fegley 
pastor. The Rev. Edward B. Buller, “chief” 
at Camp Trexler for Boys, is pastor of 
First Church, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Both camps have enjoyed good seasons, 
but Camp Trexler set new records. A 
capacity camp all through the season was 
reported, with a total of 167 campers, forty- 
six of whom came from the New Jersey 
territory. Five staff members also came 
from the New Jersey Conference, and the 
award for the best Junior camper went to 
Henry Kusel of Ridgefield, a young mem- 
ber of Zion congregation, the Rev. Heinrich 
P. Suhr pastor. 


Bethany Church, Belleville, fittingly ob- 
served the first anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Willard H. Borchers by 
consecrating its newly-purchased church 
site September 24. The Rev. John H. 
Wagner, Conference president, and the 
Rev. J. Henry Meyer, vice-president, were 
the speakers. The plot approximates 100 x 
150 feet and is located on a prominent cor- 
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ner. The congregation paid cash for the 
property, which cost $3,500. 


The large and flourishing St. John’s 
Church, Union City, of which the Rev. 
George R. F. Tamke is pastor, added an- 
other to its many records this summer 
when its daily vacation Bible school had 
the largest enrollment of any in the met- 
ropolitan area. There were 301 children in 
regular attendance. 


A New Jersey pastor whose deep inter- 
est in liturgics has made him outstanding 
in this field has accepted a call to the fac- 
ulty of Hartwick Seminary in New York. 
He is the Rev. Arthur Herbert, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, East Orange. He will 
of course continue to serve his congrega- 
tion. Another New Jerseyite on the Hart- 
wick faculty is the Rev. Dr. H. Brueckner 
of St. Matthew’s, Hoboken, an authority 
on Church History. 


LONG ISLAND CONFERENCE 
Reported by the Rev. Carl G. Toebke 


Tue Long Island Conference held its fall 
meeting in Brooklyn September 21, 
Epiphany Church, Theodore Hartwig, D.D., 
pastor, being host church. Seventy-three 
clergymen and thirty-two lay delegates 
registered for a busy, constructive, all-day 
convention. The sermon was preached by 
Secretary Carl G. Toebke, and the Com- 
munion was administered by the officers. 

A feature of the meeting was a forum 
on “The Practical Promotion of Benev- 
olence,” conducted by the chairman of 
the Committee on Stewardship, the Rev. 
Carl W. Nutzhorn. A number of brief 
talks were given by pastors on ways of 
promoting benevolence in the congrega- 
tion, and the presentation proved stim- 
ulating and helpful. 

Quoting the letter of Dr. F. H. Knubel 
on “Christian Ways in Wartime,” the pres- 
ident, the Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, ap- 
pointed a Committee on Resolutions to 
thank Dr. Knubel for the emphasis of his 
message and to pledge him sincere effort, 
in sermon and utterance, to convey it to 
our people. Out of the matter there came 
the following 


Resolutions 


“We recommend that the individual pas- 
tor of the Long Island Conference study 
and prayerfully consider “Christian Ways 
in Wartime,” the message gratefully re- 
ceived by all pastors of the Long Island 
Conference, as a guide for their own think- 
ing in these days of war and as a declara- 
tion coming from the President of the 
Church and that the pastors bring the con- 
tents of the message, in such ways as they 
deem best, to their people, that the voice 
of the Church may be made plain, and that 
we again testify to the truth of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ so adequately and ably 
presented by President Knubel in the 
above-mentioned message and that we call 
upon our people to renew their allegiance 
to the truth of Christ and His Church.” 

Another resolution presented by J. 
George F. Blaesi, D.D., and passed, read: 

“That we as pastors and laymen of the 
Long Island Conference here assembled 
take the problems confronting our nation 
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at present to God in prayer and then write 
and ask our representatives at Washington 
to conscientiously discharge their duty as 
God gives them the light to see their duty.” 

A five-minute period of prayer for the 
President and Congress of the United 
States, for leaders of nations, for the suf- 
fering victims of war, and for peace, was 
led by Vice-president Werner Jentsch. 

At the luncheon period greetings were 
brought by President Samuel Trexler, 
Secretary Paul C. White, and by the Ger- 
man secretary, Frederick Noeldeke. of the 
United Synod of New York. Dr. Trexler 
warned pastors of the danger of spending 
too much time from their parishes in this 
day when many demands are made upon 
their time by outside interests. In his re- 
port to Conference Pastor Jaxheimer said, 
“Dr. Trexler began his pastorate on our 
territory, and, after five years returns 
again to guide the destinies of our great 
synod. We pledge him our prayers for 
God’s richest blessing upon him, and our 
support of every effort that shall make 
for the solution of our problems and for 
the strengthening of our work as a synod 
and as a conference.” 

The matter of a survey of the institu- 
tions of mercy on our territory and the 
assignment of pastors to them for service 
was referred to the Inner Mission Com- 
mittee for action. Conference again voted 
support of the Queens County Hospital 
Chaplaincy, which is filled by a member 
of this conference, the Rev. Franklin J. 
Schweiger, and requested the Inner Mis- 
sion Committee to make a special appeal 
to all our churches for contributions. 

An amendment to the Constitution was 
made, merging the committees on Inner 
Mission, Evangelism, and Moral and Social 
Welfare, into one committee to be known 
as “Social Missions.” 


New Churches and Pastorates 

A new congregation was received into 
the conference, Christ Church, Islip Ter- 
race, the Rev. Martin R. Lehfeldt pastor, 
and one new pastor was added to the roll, 
the Rev. Theodore H. Ressler, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Long Beach. 

President Jaxheimer reported that since 
the last meeting Redeemer Church, Flush- 
ing Heights, and Trinity Church, Wyan- 
danch, had dedicated new houses of wor- 
ship. The Revs. William F. Von Deben and 
Thomas Van Pelt are pastors, respectively, 
of these churches. Holy Trinity Church, 
Bellerose, the Rev. W. John Derr pastor, 
laid the cornerstone for its new edifice, and 
St. James Church, Stewart Manor, the Rev. 
Edward I. Morecraft pastor, has broken 
ground for a new church building. 

Reformation Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. 
Paul R. Hoover pastor, and Christ Church, 
Freeport, the Rev. David G. Jaxheimer 
pastor, observed thirtieth anniversaries in 
June. St. Jacobi Church, Brooklyn, the 
Rev. John Bauchmann pastor, held a spe- 
cial service in June to observe the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination of its pas- 
tor emeritus, the Rev. Herman C. A. Meyer. 
The Rev. Cosimo D. Dell’Osso was in- 
stalled pastor of Ascension Church, Brook- 
lyn, and A. E. Deitz, D.D., was called as 
supply pastor by Calvary Church, Brooklyn. 

Attendance was urged upon the Church 
Councilmen’s Conferences held on_ this 
territory in October. 


Pastor and Organist Honored at Special 
Services 


More than three hundred people attended 
the services held at the First Church, 
Rockville, Conn., Sunday, September 10, 
when members and friends joined in ex- 
tending best wishes and felicitations to 
the Rev. Karl Otto Klette, pastor, upon 
completion of twenty-five years in the 
Christian ministry, and to Mr. Henry Enes 
on the same number of years of faithful 
service as organist of the church. 

Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the 
United Synod of New York, preached the 
anniversary sermon. He spoke of the 
achievements of Pastor Klette in his earlier 
ministry at Hawley, Pa., and in Rock- 
ville. At the former place he was instru- 
mental in the erection of a fine church 
building, and at the latter improvements 
have been made to the property. He re- 
ferred to Pastor Klette’s influence for good 
in the congregation and community. 

The Rev. Behrend Mehrtens of New 
Haven, Conn., spoke of the Ministry of 
Music in his address, and praised Mr. Enes 
for his long service, his work in harmony 
with the pastor and his preparation of 
heart and souls through music for the 
reception of God’s word. The Rev. Carl 
Richter of Manchester conducted the altar 
service. 

During the services Mrs. Enes was the 
soloist, accompanied by her husband at 
the organ and Mr. Max Kabric as violinist. 
The choir sang special music. 

A social hour followed the services, un- 
der the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. 
Fred Reuhl, president, assisted by mem- 
bers of the other auxiliaries. Mr. Arthur 
Dowding, president of the congregation, 
presided. Addresses were given by the 
Rev. Martin Lorenz of Waterbury, Conn., 
who spoke warmly of Pastor Klette’s 
activities in the Pastoral Association and 
in the Conference, and of Mrs. Klette as the 
pastor’s wife and as treasurer of the Home 
for the Aged at Southbury. Pastors Oscar 
Werner of New Britain, Emmanuel Ham- 
mer of Meriden, Arthur Schroeder of 
Terryville, and Behrend Mehrtens, and Dr. 
Samuel Trexler were called upon for brief 
remarks concerning the work of the pastor 
and the people in a congregation. 

In behalf of the congregation Mr. Dowding 
presented Pastor Klette and Mr. Enes with 
purses from the congregation. 


ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Grace Church, Rochester, Celebrates Golden 
Jubilee and Notes Other Anniversaries 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Grace Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Walter Krum- 
wiede, S.T.D., pastor, was celebrated with 
a banquet in the church hall Wednesday 
evening, September 20, and by two services 
on Sunday the twenty-fourth. 


_ The chief speaker at the banquet was 


¢ 


the Rt. Rev. Bartel H. Reinheimer, D.D., 
LL.D., bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Rochester, N. Y. Greetings were brought 


_ by Ernest Heyd, D.D., pastor of the Mother 


_ Church of Rochester Lutheranism and by 


Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor of the 
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Church of the Reformation, from which 
came Grace Church under the pastorate 
of the late Dr. J. E. Whitteker. The toast- 
master was Mr. Edward Miller, for many 
years a faithful member of the congrega- 
tion and of the church council. 

Those in attendance at the chief anni- 
versary service on Sunday morning were 
happy to greet Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., 
president of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York, as he brought them a stir- 
ring and challenging message. At the spe- 
cial Anniversary Vespers, held in the 
afternoon, greetings were brought from 
the Protestant churches of the city and 
county by Hugh Chamberlin Burr, D.D., 
executive secretary of the Rochester Fed- 
eration of Churches. The message was de- 
livered by the Rev. Herbert Bosch of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., president of the Western Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York. 
His theme was, “What Is the Church’s 
Work?” Happy features of Vespers were 
the presence and brief message from Fred- 
erick Martin, D.D., predecessor of Pastor 
Krumwiede, and the fact that two sons of 
the congregation now in the ministry 
served as liturgists, the Rev. Eugene 
Stowell, pastor of Resurrection Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Concordia Church, 
West Greece, and the Rev. William Carl 
Krumwiede, assistant pastor of Zion Church, 
Rochester. 

A reception was held in the church hall 
after the Vespers, and many former mem- 
bers of Grace Church and friends from 
the community enjoyed a social hour. 


Charter Members Present 


A very interesting feature of the cele- 
bration was the presence of three charter 
members, Mrs. Margaret Harris, just past 
her ninety-first birthday, Miss Emma 
Amsler, and Miss Elizabeth Miller. A for- 
mer charter member, Mrs. Mary Stowell, 
mother of Pastor Stowell, now a member 
of the congregation he serves, was also 
present. Mr. Charles Amsler, the only 
other living charter member, now resides 
in California. Present also were the fol- 
lowing, not charter members of the con- 
gregation, but enrolled as children at the 
first session of the Sunday school, which 
was organized January 20, 1889—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Yerger, Mrs. Lillian Schmidt, 
Mrs. William Wedow, Mr. John Amsler, 
Mr. John Lohrman, and Mr. Arthur 
Sutter. 

Grace Church was organized by the 
Church of the Reformation under the pas- 
torate of the late Dr. J. E. Whitteker 
September 25, 1889. The charter was 
signed by twenty persons. The original 
property was purchased by the Church of 
the Reformation for the sum of $2,000 on 
which it erected a chapel costing $3,000. 
This was dedicated August 25, 1889. The 
original group of twenty has grown to the 
present group of 761 members despite the 
fact that several hundred members have, 
in the course of the passing years, been 
transferred to the successive missions or- 
ganized by the Rochester Mission Union 
since the organization of Grace Church. 
The present edifice was erected in 1921 at 
a cost of $90,000 exclusive of the organ, 
which represents an investment of $14,000. 

To date the congregation has been served 
by five pastors: the Rev. D. W. Sarver, 
1890-1891; the Rev. W. L. Hunton, Ph.D., 
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1891-1894; the Rev. W. E. Murray, 1895- 
1905; the Rev. C. P. Weiskotten, 1906- 
1907; F. C. Martin, D.D., 1907-1919; Walter 
Krumwiede, S.T.D., since November 1, 1919. 

This is pre-eminently an anniversary 
year for Grace Church. Not only will the 
fiftieth anniversary of the congregation 
receive notice, but the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of Mr. C. Elmer Fisher as choirmaster 
and organist on December 1, and the 
twentieth anniversary of the installation 
of Dr. Krumwiede November 12. 


BETHEL CHURCH DED- 
ICATED 


Sunpay, August 27, Bethel Church, 
Springfield, Ga., was dedicated. 

A large congregation of the members 
and friends gathered at this beautiful site 
for the first service to be held in the new 
church. A large number were present for 
Sunday school also. 

“Open Now Thy Gates of Beauty” was 
sung in procession to the church door. The 
procession was led by Pastor J. V. Addy. 
The council followed with W. A. Wilder, 
vice-chairman of the church council, 
carrying the Bible and R. L. Kieffer carry- 
ing the sacramental vessels. The choir and 
congregation followed. The church was 
dedicated by Pastor Addy, and the service 
was read and the sermon preached by him 
on the theme, “The House of God.” 

The following memorials were men- 
tioned: an altar, placed in the church by 
the children of the late T. W. Shealy, D.D., 
pastor of Bethel Parish for a little over 
thirty-six years; a beautiful lectern Bible, 
presented by Mrs. Ida Gnann in memory 
of her husband, J. M. Gnann; two wood 
offering plates given by the children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Shearouse in memory 
of their parents. A bell was given by 
Willie Rude Usher. 

This day was an auspicious occasion for 
the congregation. It was on March 19, 1939, 
that they were made sad by the loss of 
their church by fire. Now they rejoice 
that just five and one-half months after 
the destruction of their former house of 
worship they have assembled for the pur- 
pose of dedicating their new church home. 

A bountiful picnic dinner served on the 
church grounds was enjoyed by a large 
number of people. 

At 3.30 P. M. the congregation went into 
the church for another service. The ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. L. O. 
Dasher, then of Rincon, Ga., but now of 
West Columbia, S. C. Pastor Dasher used 
as his text Eph. 2: 21, for a very appro- 
priate and edifying message. 

Greetings were brought from the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Synod by the president of 
synod, H. J. Black, D.D. 

A “preaching mission” was conducted 
the following week with the Rev. M. R. 
Wingard of Greenwood, S. C.. as the guest 
preacher. Pastor Wingard’s father died in 
1899 while serving as pastor of this con- 
gregation. He used the following subjects 
for his sermons: “Examine Your Heart,” 
“The Winds of God,” “Indifference,” “A 
Song Out of the Night,” “Choose Ye.” 
These services were well attended. A new 
era of service has begun for this congre- 
gation. 
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$18,000 CHURCH DEDICATED 
AT CROTON, NEW YORK 


WirH impressive services, the newly 
completed Church of Our Saviour at Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y., was formally ded- 
icated September 10 at three services at- 
tended by hundreds of persons. At the 
morning service Mr. Howard VanPelt, 
president of the church council, handed 
the keys of the new edifice to the pastor, 
the Rev. John W. Klahn. He opened the 
doors, and entered the church followed by 
the officiating clergy, members of the coun- 
cil, the choir and the congregation. Dr. 
Samuel G, Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York, dedicated the build- 
ing and preached the dedication sermon. 
Dr. W. H. Bruce Carney, president of 
Hartwick Seminary at New York City 
who served the congregation in its earlier 
years, addressed the congregation, and the 
pastor announced the gifts and memorials. 

At the afternoon service greetings were 
extended by the Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions; the Rev. John Born- 
hold of New Rochelle; the Rev. Charles O. 
Thompson, Yonkers; the Rev. William M. 
Horn, Mt. Kisco; the Rev. Otto Plageman 
and the Rev. William Villaume of New 
York City. The Rev. W. C. J. Weidt of 
Mt. Vernon, president of the New York 
Conference, and the Rev. Frederick Teich- 
mann of New York City, chairman of the 
Home Mission Committee of the Confer- 
ence, preached the sermons. 

At the Community Service in the eve- 
ning, the Rev. Paul J. Strenge of North 
Bellmore, former pastor of the congrega- 
tion, assisted Pastor Klahn in the service, 
and the Rev. Carl Romoser of North 
Bergen, N. J., who organized the congre- 
gation, delivered the sermon. 

The following Sunday the Rev. W. A. 
Schmidt of Buffalo, N. Y., preached in the 
morning and the pastor preached in the 
evening at the Constitution Day Service, 
at which time a flag was presented by the 
Daughters of America. 

The church is situated on the hillside 
looking down on the junction of Benedict 
Boulevard and Cleveland and Morningside 
Drives. It is of brick veneer construction, 
and the interior is of white plaster with 
dark oak trim. The church will comfort- 
ably accommodate 200 persons. An office 
for the pastor has been provided, and a 
large basement will be used by the Sun- 
day school and for social programs. The 
completed building will have cost $18,000 
and was erected with the assistance of the 
Board of American Missions. Cherry and 
Matz of New York were the architects. 


NOTABLE SERVICES IN 
PITTSFORD, N. Y. 


Sr. Pauu’s congregation celebrated two 
anniversaries and witnessed the ordination 
of Erich O. Brandt, son of the Rev. Yost 
Brandt, pastor of St. Paul’s, September 24. 
In the Festival Service in the morning the 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of the 
new church and parish house, and the six- 
teenth anniversary of Pastor Yost Brandt’s 
ministry in this congregation were ob- 
served. Pastor Brandt and his son, Erich 
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O. Brandt, shared in the liturgy of the 
service, and Dr. Paul J. Hoh of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., preached the festival sermon. 
Dr. Hoh sketched the history of the past 
years and presented the challenge of the 
future in such admirable manner as to 
capture the hearts of the congregation 
which filled the church to the doors. Pas- 
tor Yost Brandt offered the Prayer of Re- 
dedication. A congregational committee of 
sixteen members, two from each auxiliary, 
had full charge of the triple festival and 
its services and a reception, having laid 
the plans early in spring. 

The ordination of Erich O. Brandt in 
St. Paul’s Church took place Sunday eve- 
ning. The congregation which assembled 
for this most impressive service was the 
largest in attendance at any church serv- 
ice during the past ten years. The doors 
to the Bible school auditorium had to be 
thrown open to accommodate the wor- 
shipers long before the processional by 
the choir. 

The church councils of St. Paul’s, Pitts- 
ford, and of Immanuel, Webster, N. Y., 
entered in a body and took places before 
the chancel. 

Pastor Yost Brandt conducted the litur- 
gical service; the Rev. Herbert A. Bosch, 
president of the Western Conference, de- 
livered the ordination sermon; Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh offered the General and Ordination 
Prayers. Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, president 
of the United Synod of New York, per- 
formed the act of ordination. Pastor Bosch, 
Dr. Hoh and Pastor Brandt participated 
in the laying-on-of-hands. Dr. Trexler 
administered the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, Pastor Brandt having the liturgy. 
A public reception followed the service. 
The Rev. Erich O. Brandt was installed 
in Immanuel Church, Webster, N. Y., as 
its pastor Sunday evening, October 8. 


HOMECOMING SERVICE AT 
MAYPORT, PA. 


Mayport, Pa. The second annual Home- 
coming Services were held in Zion Church 
of the Mayport Parish August 20 and in 
Bethlehem-Ohl Church September 21. The 
Rev. Ralph Yeany, son of Zion Church, 
was the speaker at the morning service at 
Zion. The pastor, the Rev. Arthur H. 
Blank, spoke at the afternoon service and 
the Rev. J. L. Fischer, pastor of Zion from 
1896 to 1903, was speaker at the evening 
service. 

At Bethlehem-Ohl Church, the Rev. Dr. 
P. H. R. Mullen, missionary superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, was the morning 
speaker. His subject was “Missions.” The 
Rev. Paul Keyser, president of the North- 
east Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
spoke on “The Needs of the Church” at the 
afternoon service, and the pastor spoke in 
the evening. 

An interesting feature of each service 
was the choir composed of persons who 
had been in the choir twenty-five or more 
years ago. A goodly number responded 
to the call. Splendid attendances were 
present for these services, many having 
come from a distance. The state of Oregon 
was represented at the Bethlehem-Ohl 
Homecoming. 
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This parish has filled more than three 


hundred jars of fruit and vegetables for 


the Bethesda Home at Meadville. 

The pastor has opened his fall evan- 
gelistic campaign: two weeks of services 
will be held at each church in the parish. 


CORNERSTONE LAID AT 
BELLEROSE, L. I. 


Bellerose, Long Island, N. Y. Sunday 
afternoon, September 17, amid a gathering 
of 550 people, members of Holy Trinity 
congregation laid the cornerstone of the 
new church. The Rev. Werner Jentsch, 
vice-president of the Long Island Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York, 
was the principal speaker. The pastor, the 
Rev. W. John Derr, assisted by three mem- 
bers of the church council who were mem- 
bers of the group which founded Holy 
Trinity—Messrs. Louis Weber, Fred Hoff- 
meister and John Young—laid the stone. 
The building should be completed in time 
for the Christmas services. 

In addition to Pastor Jentsch, the fol- 
lowing pastors and members of their con- 
gregations were present: Edmund Bosch, 
Grace, New York; J. Edward Vesper, Re- 
deemer, Queens Village; Fred Maclaughlin, 
St. Matthew’s, Richmond Hill; Ernest 
Miller, Prince of Peace, St. Albans; Harry 
Kreider, St. James, Ozone Park; Albert 
Schilke, Incarnation, Jamaica; Fred Kramer, 
First Reformed Church, Bellerose. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The regular meeting of the Commission of 
Adjudication of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held Wednesday, October 11, 
at 10.00 A. M., in the Raleigh Hotel, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. and 14th St., Washington, D. C. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD CALLS 
SPECIAL MEETING 


There will be a special meeting of the Evan- 
elical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina in 
benezer Church, Columbia, S. C., Tuesday, 


October 17. The meeting will open at 10.00 
A. M. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 
CONFERENCES 


The West Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will hold its fall convention in St. Luke’s 
Church, Saxonburg, Pa., the Rev. D. K. Fetterly 
pastor, Monday, October 16. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. Synodical represen- 
tatives will be heard at 11.30 A. M. 

George J. Baisler, Sec. 


The fall session of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held Tuesday, October 24, in St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., J. H. Musselman, D.D., 
pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 and 7.00 
P. M. J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Sunod of Central Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Hanover, Pa., John S. Tome, D.D., pastor, No- 
vember 13 and 14. Sessions will begin with the 
Service of Confession and Holy Communion 
Monday morning, November 13, at 10.30 o’clock. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Chicago Conference 
of the Illinois Synod will be_held Tuesday, 
October 24, in Grace Church, Woodstock, Ill 
Roger C. Kaufman, D.D., pastor, with sessions 
at 9.00 A. M. and 1.15 P. M. 

Millard H. Stiles, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Maryland 
Synod will hold its annual meeting Monday, 
October 16, in St. John’s Church, Sparrows 
Point, Md., the Rev. Howard H. Ritterpusch 
pastor. The sessions will open at 10.30 A. M. 
with the Service of Holy Communion and_ the 
sermon by the Rev. Edward G. Goetz, president. 

Samuel J. Miller, Sec. 
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A MERGER MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that a merger meeting 
of the Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
tormer synods of East Pennsylvania, Alleghany, 
West Pennsylvania and Susquehanna will be 
held in Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa., October 
26 and 27 for the purpose of organizing the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Pen lvania Synod. Delegates will assemble 
according to synodical groups at 1.30 P. M. 
Thursday, October 26, 1939. 

Katherine M. Gresh, 
Sec. of Merger Committee. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fifth anual convention of the 
Women’s Missiona Society of the Georgia 
Alabama Synod will be held October 11-13, in 
the Church of the Ascension, Savannah, Ga., 
the Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., pastor. Miss Helene 
Harder will be guest speaker. 

Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
S: will be held October 10-13, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Logansport, Ind., Ralph D. Wheadon, 
D.D., pastor. e first session will be a Com- 
munion Service at 4.00 P. M. 

Mrs. G. C. Goering, Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod’s Women’s Missionary Society 
and Young Women’s Conference will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., October 
12-15. Mrs. Laurence F. Speckman, Sec. 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod 
will meet in Trinity Church, Everett, Wash., 
the Rev. H. W. onesmith pastor, October 
17-19. Jean Pearson, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, will meet for 
its thirty-ninth semi-annual convention Tues- 
day, October 17, at North Austin Church, Mason 
Ave. and LeMoyne St., Chicago, Ill., F. W. 
Otterbein, D.D., pastor. Two sessions—1.00 and 
7.30 P. M. Miss Helen White, our Migrant 
speaker, and the Rev. John W. Gable, formerly 
of Rocky Boy, Mont., have been procured as 
speakers. Edith Spaid, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will hold its fifty-fourth annual convention 
Thursday, October 19, in St. John’s Church, 
South Fifth Street, Allentown, Pa., William C. 
Schaeffer, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. Ernest Haler, Stat. Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 2 
in Trinity Church, Hershey, Pa., the Rev. H. R. 
Middleswarth pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 
2.00 P. M. Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States, will be held October 12 in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Atlantic City, N. J., the Rev. Walter 
Krouse pastor. Opening session at 10.00 A. M. 

Mrs. Edw. G. Leefeldt, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Trinity Church, Lansdale, Pa., 
October 26. Mary B. Logan, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missiona Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 12, in St. John’s 
Church, Ringtown, Pa. 

Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin, Sec. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missiona Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held Wednesday, October 11, 
in St. Mark’s Church, Nescopeck, Pa. The theme 
of the convention will be, “Advance in Chris- 
tian Stewardship.” Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern 
Conference _ the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
West Camp, N. Y., Tuesday, October 17, the 
Rev. LeRoy S. Deitrich pastor loci. Sessions 
will begin at 10.00 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Morris Skinner, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of _ the 
Women’s Mi. ry Society of the New York 
Conference, United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, will be held Friday, October 27, at St. 
Luke’s Church, Union Ave. and Division St., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., the Rev. John F. Bornhold 
pastor. Opening session, 10.00 A. M. 

. Mrs. Cecil C. Hine, devotional leader for the 
morning and afternoon sessions, will develop 
the theme, “Advancement.” 

Gladys K. Zipf, Vice-Pres. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Central Conference Women’s Missionary Society, 
Synod. of Ohio, will be held October 24 and 25 
in St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Ohio, W. M. 
Hackenberg, D.D., pastor. Opening session at 
2.00 P. M. Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will hold its annual 
convention at Troy, Ohio, October 26 and 27, 
beginning at 1.30 P. M., Thursday. 

Mrs. J. C. Barnhart, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 
AUXILIARY 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, will 
meet Friday, October 13, at 2.00 P. M., in the 
Seminary Chapel. Charter membership will 
then be closed. 

Dues are payable before May 15, 1940, when 
the fiscal yeur ends. Edna S. Cousins, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. William Frank Hersh 


pastor of the Church of the Atonement, Sauger- 
nies, N. Y., and Calvary Church, Ruby, N. Y., 
was born September 26, 1880, and entered into 
Eternal Life Septembr 6, 1939. 

He had been in the ministry thirty-three 
years. His first pastorate was Zion Church, 
Whitemarsh, Pa., where he remained from June 
1906, to July 1912. From 1912 until 1916 he 
served the Lutheran Church at Westminster, 
Md. In 1916 he was called to Buffalo, N. Y., 
remaining there until he moved to Saugerties. 
During the sixteen years of his pastorate at 
Saugerties the church was completely re- 
modeled and improved. 

He was a strong and forceful preacher, fear- 
less in his exposition of Gospel truth. Highly 
regarded and loved by his own people, his 
death leaves an aching void in the hearts of 
those who knew him as spiritual shepherd and 
co-operated with him in the work of Atonement 
Church. A 

Pastor Hersh is survived by his wife, who in 
this bereavement receives the sympathy of 
members of the congregation and a great host 
of friends, and the consolation and comfort 
of the Great Head of the Church. 

Funeral services were conducted from the 
Church of the Atonement, Saugerties, Septem- 
ber 8. The sermon was preached by Samuel G. 
Trexler, D.D., president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. George C. Ackerly, pres- 
ident of the Eastern Conference, assisted by the 
Rev. Walter A. Baker of Woodstock, N. Y. 

G. C. Ackerly. 


The Rey. William Peter Huddle 


Even to the day he was called “up higher,” 
the Rev. William P. Huddle was about his 
“Father’s business.” A_ substitute teacher of 
an adult Sunday school class, though ill, he 
was preparing the lesson for the following Sun- 
day when, on Tuesday morning, August 29, he 
suffered the stroke from which he died ere the 
day was done. After forty-two years of self- 

iving service in the active ministry, due to 
ailing health in 1928, he retired. Upon his re- 
tirement Pastor and Mrs. Huddle, with their 
family, moved to Staunton, Va., where, as a 
member of Christ Church, he continued in his 
gracious way to serve his Master. Supplying 
the pulpit in the absence of the pastor, assist- 
ing in the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, teaching in the schools of the parish, 
and in many other ways, he aided pastor and 
congregation to the very end. 

Mr. Huddle was born February 20, 1862, near 
Cripple Creek, Wythe County, Virginia, the son 
of Peter Huddle and his wife, Sarah Staley. 
He received his elementary education in local 
private and public schools and later attended 
Asbury Academy. In 1879 he entered Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., where he was graduated 
with the class of 1882. Five years later Roanoke 
College conferred upon him the Master of Arts 
degree. ; ’ 

During the three years following his grad- 
uation he taught school in Virginia and 
Nebraska. While teaching he studied theology 

rivately and was licensed by the Synod of 
Eoatevastenn Virginia in 1885. After one year 
as pastor of the Shiloh Charge in Montgomery 
County, Virginia, he resigned in 1886 to take 
up work in the Kimberling or Mt. Airy Parish, 
Wythe County, Virginia. While there, in 1888, 
he was ordained by the Synod of Southwestern 
Virginia, and one year later entered the The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg. In the spring 
of 1890 he accepted a call to Marion, Va., where 
he served for nearly three years. In 1893 he 
became pastor of the St. Peter’s Charge in 
North Carolina. For the next twenty-four years, 
1897-1921, Mr. Huddle was the able and beloved 
pastor of the Madison Charge in Virginia. While 
there he wrote a noteworthy “History of Hebron 
Lutheran Church of Madison County.” From 
Madison he went to the Churchville Parish, 
Virginia, where he served most efficiently until 
failing health in 1928 made necessary his re- 
tirement. 

It was while Mr. Huddle was pastor of the 
Mt. Airy Charge in Wythe County, that on 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of North Carolina. 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College : Hickory, N. C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
CHOIR 


Willsie gowns are made of 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr, 
CHIMES 


BELLS -rais 


SS Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md, 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


No finer materials or work- 

manship found in WICKS 
Hi organs could be dreamed 
Bof. Magnificent case 
designs add to this fine 
instrument. Superb 
tone, economy in 
} Operation, and un- 
. excelled action are 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND * ILLINOIS + Sepé L.u. 


December 28, 1887, he was married to Sarah 
Caroline Coley, who served at his side for 
nearly fifty-two years and who survives him 
with their three sons, the Rev. William C. 
Huddle, Williamsport, Md.; the Rev. Carl Max 
Huddle, Smithsburg, Md.; and Charles Edwin 


Huddle, Charleston, W. Va.; and their two 
daughters, Eula Miriam Huddle, and Sarah 
Christine Huddle, Staunton, Va. Six grand- 


children also survive. 
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RGEISSLER INC. 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 & ST. NEW YORK. 
Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND | Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS W y 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


STANDARD CHURCH 
RECORDS 


Keep an accurate account of church Finances, 
Membership and Communion Records. 


Write for Samples. 
CHURCH SYSTEMS CO., 


YORK, PA, 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


CUSTOM-BUILT 


PULPITS, LECTERNS, ALTARS, FONTS, 
ALTAR RAILS, PEWS, CHAIRS, ETC. 
Fine Woodwork of All Types. 


De LONG FURNITURE CORP. 


Sales and Factory at TOPTON, PA. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
; convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW : LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Bible Markers . . 


CHUGH se sz 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


THE LUTHERAN 


The funeral service was conducted in Christ 
Church, Staunton, by the Rev. Raymond D. 
Wood pastor, August 31. J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
D.D., president of the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia, preached the sermon. Thornrose Ceme- 
tery in Staunton was the place of interment. 

Five ministers whom Mr. Huddle confirmed 
in their youth stood at his grave. Their pres- 
ence gave testimony to the noble work he ac- 
complished during his ministry by the excel- 
lence of his gifts of mind and character, and 
by the fidelity, wisdom and personal devotion 
with which he engaged in the work of the 
Lord. Truly he was one for whom the word 
was intended when the Lord said: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

Raymond D. Wood. 


Mrs. John G. M. Hursh 


The funeral of Mrs, John G. M. Hursh was 
held August 15 at Trinity Church, McPherson, 
Kan. The Rev. C. G. Bloomquist, pastor of 
Trinity, and the Rev. Gustaf Nyquist, pastor 
of New Gottland Church, were in charge of the 
services. 

Mrs. Hursh died early Sunday morning at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Allen A. Juelfs, 
with whom she had been making her home 
since the death of her husband, the late Rev. 
John G. M. Hursh, in 1934. On September 5 
she would have been eighty-two years old. 

Alma G. Hursh, daughter of William Pike 
and Alma Brown Pike, was born in Montgomery 
County, Illinois, near Nokomis. Her marriage 
to the Rev. Mr. Hursh took place in that city 
January 4, 1882, and she was his partner in 
the Lutheran ministry for over fifty-three years. 
When Mr. Hursh retired fourteen years ago, 
they moved to McPherson, Kan., where they 
both took an active part in the work of Trinity 
Church. 

She is survived by a younger brother, Charles 
QO. Pike, Waldron, Ark.; six children, Mrs. J. S. 
Hanes, Olney, Ill.; C. wierle Hursh, Lewisbury, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Allen A. Juelfs, McPherson, Kan.; 
Miss Mabel Hursh, Seattle, Wash.; J. Harold 
Hursh, Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. Charles R. 
Hursh, Asheville, N. C.; eight grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren. 

Interment took place at McPherson Cemetery 
beside her husband. 


The Rev. Frederick Winfield Meyer 


After a period of retirement from the active 
ministry and a brief stay of peaceful rest at 
the National Lutheran Home in Washington, 
D. C., the Rev. Frederick W. Meyer fell asleep 
in Jesus September 15. 

Mr. Meyer was born of Philip and Johanna 
(Lesse) Meyer in Baltimore, Md., in 1862. He 
was confirmed by Dr. Henry Schieb in Zion 
German Lutheran Church. Later-he united with 
the Second Lutheran Church of Baltimore. For 
twelve years Mr. Meyer was in _ business life, 
finally leaving it to enter Y. M. C. A. work 
as General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Springfield, Mass., where he was engaged for 
eight years. From this position he resigned 
to take a special course in theology in 1896. 
After spending one year at Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, he was ordained in October 
1898 in Memorial Lutheran Church, Washing- 
ton;-D. \C. 

Pastor Meyer’s first pastorate was in the 
Ravenswood English Church, Chicago, Ill., as 
home missionary from 1898 to 1903. He was 
the first synodical missionary for the Northern 
Illinois Synod in 1903 and 1904. During this 
time he organized churches at Joliet and Peoria, 
Ill. In 1904 he was called to become pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Williamsport, Pa., 
where he remained until 1908, when he went 
to Baltimore, Md., to become the home mis- 
sion pastor of Emmanuel Church. In 1914 he 
was called to become the first superintendent 
of the newly organized Inner Mission Society 
of Baltimore and Vicinity. This position he 
resigned in June 1918, in order to give all his 
time to the camp pastorate at Camp Meade and 
other camps under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Commission for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare. After the armistice was 
signed, he accepted a call to the Lovettsville 
Charge in Virginia, of the Maryland Synod, 
which he served from 1920 to 1922. 

In 1922 Pastor Meyer received a call from 
Grace Church, Camden, N. J., where he served 
for thirteen years, retiring because of illness 
in June 1935. Advised by his physician to seek 
a more genial climate, Mr. Meyer and his wife, 
who was ‘Miss Hattie May Frink (married Feb- 
ruary 3, 1899) of Baltimore, retired to live at 
Penney Farms, a home for aged and retired 
ministers, missionaries, and their wives, near 
Jacksonville, Fla. Five months ago Pastor and 
Mrs. Meyer came to the National Lutheran 
Home in Washington, D. C. 

Funeral services in the National Lutheran 
Home Chapel were conducted September 16, at 
11.00 A. M., by the Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., 
and the Rev. J. Harold Mumper, both personal 
friends of Mr. Meyer for many years. At 2.00 
P. M., in the chapel of London Park Ceme- 
tery, Baltimore, the service was conducted by 
the Rev. Charles J. Hines, pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, which Pastor Meyer had 
served for five years, 1908-1914. Mr. Hines was 
assisted at the service at the grave by the Rev. 
Henry Manken of Washington, D. C. 
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Always laboring faithfully and with sympathy 
and understanding, the memory of Mr. Meyer’s 
ministries in Christ have been, and will be, 
cherished by all with whom he came in contact. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; for their 
works follow with them.” 

Henry Manken, Jr. 


The Rev. William Henry Naffziger 


son of John Naffziger and durinda Packard, 
was born December 6, 1858, in Dakota County, 
Nebraska, and departed this life August 21, 1939, 
at his home in Springfield, Ohio. 

Graduating from Carthage College in 1887 
and Wittenberg Seminary in 1890, he entered 
upon his first pastorate in Tipton, Iowa. The 
following year he was called to a mission 
church in Kearney, Nebr., but drought and de- 
pression necessitated the closing of that work 
and he moved to Ohio, where he served con- 
gregations at Reedsburg, Smithville, New 
Springfield, New Baltimore, North Georgetown, 
Greenford, and New Franklin. Upon retiring 
from the active ministry in 1923 he served as 
supply pastor at Xenia, Cincinnati, and Stettlers 
over a period of fourteen years. 

He is survived by his wife, Emma Castle 
Naffziger, and four children, Mrs. Ross P. 
Thomas and Mrs. Joseph Linebaugh of Spring- 
field; the Rev. Caryl K. Naffziger of Delta, 
Colo.; and Luther Naffziger of Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Naffziger was a faithful preacher of the 
Gospel and gave himself unstintingly to the 
work of the church. A son of the soil, he spent 
his entire ministry in rural communities, en- 
dearing himself to his people as a_ pastor, 
preacher, and friend. At the time of his death 
he was a member of Fourth Lutheran Church, 
Springfield. 

The funeral service was conducted by his 
pastor, the Rev. Carl W. Shanor, assisted by 
the Rev. Waldon Hall of the Franklin-Stettlers 
Parish. Interment was made in Ferncliff Ceme- 
tery, Springfield. C. W. Shanor. 


_A TRIBUTE 
The Rev. Frederick W. Meyer 


who died September 15, 1939, became pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, Md., August 1, 
1908. He succeeded the founder, the Rev. W. C. 
Stoudenmire, who had passed away in March 
of the same year. The work was but a little 
over three years old. Members were few, prob- 
lems were many, and a heavy debt rested upon 
the enterprise. 

During Pastor Meyer’s term of service here, 
the incomplete building was finished; the debt 
was reduced; many helpful members and work- 
ers were gathered in, and the whole work was 
put on a firm and conservative foundation. He 
resigned October 1, 1914, to become superin- 
tendent of the recently established Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of Baltimore and Vicinity. 

The church council bears testimony to our 
late brother’s devotion and zeal for the Gospel 
of our Lord; to his unswerving and successful 
efforts in building up this congregation; and to 
his high personal character. The council is 
grateful to our heavenly Father for his life and 
services here and elsewhere in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

At its regular monthly meeting held Septem- 
ber 26, 1939, the council voted that this tribute 
be spread upon the minutes. 

George H. Wagner, 
Harry R. Mathaney, 
Harry Ritterpusch, 
J. H. Oehm, 


EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Anderson, W. S., from 2474 Detroit Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio, to 1509 Ontario St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Ensrud, D.D., Th.D., Joseph O., from Nichols 
Field, Rizal, Phillipine Islands, to Fort Shel- 
ling, Minn. 

Greth, Ph.D., Morris S., from 713 Emerson St., 
R. F. D. 1, Temple, Pa., to 1431 Palm St., 
Reading, Pa. 

Hohman, Herbert G., from Main St., Shanks- 
ville, Pa., to 711 Broadway, Rockwood, Pa. 
Kurtz, D.D., I. B., from 2931 Rising Sun Road, 
Ardmore, Pa., to Auchenbach Apts., Potts- 

town, Pa. 

Miller, Raymond M., from Gettysburg, Pa., to 
115 Eighth St., Radford, Va. 

Schaeffer, D.D., H. B., from 1738 Devine St., 
Peer Miss., to 1525 Robinson St., Jackson, 

SS. 

Ziegler, Edgar D., Jr., from 19 Downin 
Lib ot town, Pa., to 1816 Marian St., 

ia, : 


STEREOPTICON NEEDED 


The mission -work at Evansville, Ind., is in 
need of a stereopticon and slides for the pur- 
pose of interesting young people in the work 
of the Church. Since they are unable to finance 
a new. machine they are wondering if there is 
such a used outfit available in the United Lu- 
theran Church which is not being used. If 
such is available, could it be given, loaned, 
or sold to this mission? Address all replies to 
Christ Lutheran Church, the Rev. Edwin J. 
Detmer pastor, 102 Harriet St., Evansville, Ind. 


Committee. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES are the 
Congregations SERVICE CENTERS 


These groups, under the supervision of the pastor, carry on the local activities as well as 
put into operation the general program of the church in the congregation. 


During this month the value of a BETTER INFORMED MEMBERSHIP is stressed by the 
church. To this end October is designated as 


CHURCH PAPER MONTH 


All church societies should be vitally interested in this important objective. The 
Church Paper in the homes of the members of all societies will make each group more 
active and more useful in all church work. Here is a splendid opportunity to render last- 
ing service to the church by securing subscriptions to THE LUTHERAN and at the same time 
receive a financial reward that will enable organizations to do something in a substantial way 
for their own congregation. 


h Suggestions rH 
Gown for the Pastor Vestments for the Choir 
Common Service Books for the Pews 
Altar Cross Candelabra Communion Service 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings 
Pulpit Bible Bulletin Board Hymn Boards 
Offering Plates Baptismal Font 


A visit to the homes of the members will do four things: It will give you an oppor- 
tunity to get thoroughly acquainted; it will make more members conscious of their duties 
as Christians; it will increase the attendance at the services; it will produce a subscription 
for THE LUTHERAN if the matter is presented in a dignified and intelligent manner. 


WHAT BETTER SERVICE CAN THE 
CHURCH SOCIETIES 


RENDER TO THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
THAN BRINGING TO THEM THE MESSAGE 
OF THE CHURCH IN PRINT 


? 


The Progress of the Church is MEASURED by the 
KNOWLEDGE the members have of the CHURCH'S NEEDS 
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A Popular Life of Luther in Reprint Form 
At a Much Lower Price 


artin Luther 


The Story of His Life 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


UnrversaL.y ACKNOWLEDGED as in the line of succession of the eminent religious leaders 
of all time, “Martin Luther” challenges the attention of all thoughtful persons. The dominant personality 
and dynamic leader in effecting the Reformation and shaping the development of the Protestant 
Church, his life story holds much of interest for those who in this day richly share in the blessings 
resulting from his great work. Consequently, every church member, whether connected with the 
church that bears Luther’s name or any other church body, should become well informed concerning 
this heroic character. 


form, she devotes her talents here 
most effectively to the portrayal of 
this outstanding personality. In flow- 
ing yet arresting style, that intrigues 
interest while carrying one along 
without effort, the major facts about 
Luther’s life are presented in a 
concise and popular manner, with 
careful, faithful adherence to thor- 
oughly authenticated data. 


MANY BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES of Martin Luther have 
been published. Not a few of these 
have been intended for the average 
reader. None, however, have pre- 
sented the essential facts in a man- 
ner so readable as this work by Elsie 
Singmaster. Noted for her excep- 
tionally keen character delineations, 
in short story and more extended 


PREPARED INITIALLY for a publishing agency catering to no one church body or church people 
as such, the material is handled in a quite objective manner though with merited warmth of apprecia- 
tion. Thus this work strikes a happy medium between the unduly laudatory and the unjustly criti- 
cal estimates that characterize many works on Luther. The great appeal of this study is evident in the 
fact that though the prevailing price was somewhat high it went through five editions under the im- 
print of a publisher whose books are largely of a secular nature and whose constituency is not pri- 
marily restricted to church people. 


READERS OVER A WIDE AGE-RANGE—older children, young people and adults, will find this 
account equally fascinating. Originally it was issued in connection with the Quadri-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Reformation. Now it is offered as a reprint at a cost little more than half the price at 
which it was available previously. An ideal life-story of Martin Luther for presentation as a gift to 
individuals or groups, for recommendation to those who express an interest in the subject, or for one’s 
own reading. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


